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ABSTRACT 

This report on pupil, staff, and parent attitudes 
toward career education presents data obtained from a January 1972 
inventory of sample populations in the six participating Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) in the Comprehensive Career Education Model 
(CCEM) project. These data serve as a baseline for the CCEM 
installation efforts, and this initial survey is reported to provide 
more effective program planning information to the CCEM project 
staff. Findings from the survey showed that pupils (Grades 4-6 and 
7—12) , staff, and parents all had extremely positive attitudes toward 
career education, implying that a curriculum change in the direction 
of career education would probably be welcomed. There was one 
potential problem in the career education program: the granting of 
high school course credit for work experience. .The survey showed that 
most of the parents did not approve of course credit for any of the 
nine job possibilities listed, but high school students wanted credit 
for two of the jobs and the staff members would grant credit for all 
nine. However, there was close agreement among the students, their 
teachers, and their parents about the value of career education and 
about their generally positive attitudes toward it. A second report 
will be made after June 1973 to compare the same populations and to 
identify changes in attitudes toward career education. (MF) 
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INTRODUCTION 



As the external evaluator of the CCFM project, TFU's four major 
tasks are: 1) to determine the amount of pupil growth in achieving 
the objectives established by CCEM, 21 to evaluate the performance of 
the instructional staff and the community in the six cooperating Local 
Education Agencies (hereafter referred to as LEAs), 3) to monitor the 
performance of the CCEM project staff, and 4) to characterize the six 
LEAs in terms which will allow other LEAs to determine whether they 
are similar enough to consider adopting CCEM for their own local use. 

A major impact of the entire CCEM project will be its effect on 
the career education attitudes of the populations it touches. It is 
expected that at the end of the two and one half-year effort, attitudes 
toward career education and toward its inclusion in the school curriculum 
will have been altered considerably. It is IED‘s intention to measure 
such changes in attitudes as part of its first and second tasks, that 
is, evaluating the growth of pupils and the performance of the L1& in- 
structional staffs and community. ' 

This is the first of two reports on pupil, staff, and parent atti- 
tudes toward career education. It deals with the January, 1972, adminis- 
tration of career attitude inventories to a sample of pupils, staff, 
and parents in the participating LEAs: Atlanta, Georgia; Hackensack, 

New Jersey; Jefferson County, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; Mesa, 
Arizona; and Pontiac, Michigan. The 1972 data serve as a baseline for 
the CCFM installation effort. The purpose of writing a report on the 
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initial survey at this time is to inform the CCFM project staff of the 
career education attitudes of key populations for more affective program 
planning and development. 

The findings presented in this report deal exclusively with the 
data from all six LEAs combined. Data have also been tabulated for 
each of the six LEAs separately and have been made available to the 
LEAs for their own interpretation and use. 

A second report will be made after June, 1973, when the three popu- 
lations will be surveyed again and a comparison will be made to identify 
changes in their attitudes. 
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SAMPLING PROCEDURES 



Sampling procedures will be described in terms of sample size, 
sample characteristics, and sample selection in the following three 
sections. 

Sample Size 

Two considerations guided IED's choice of a sample size for the 
administration of attitude inventories: 

1. the need for a group statistically large enouglh to allow 
for subdivision by age, sex, ethnic background, income, 
education, and other demographic characteristics without 
reducing cell size to the point at which tests of statis- 
tical significance would become unreasonable, and 

2. the need for a sample in each separate LEA which, quite 
apart from its sufficiency for statistical analysis, would 
appear large enough to the ordinary observer to be repre- 
sentative of the population in that LEA. 

For statistical purposes, an adequate sample size was estimated to 
be approximately 500 of each of four populations (pupils in grades 4-6, 
in grades 7-12, staff, and parents) in each of six LEAs, for a total of 
12,000 subjects (500 x 4 x 6). The figure of 500 is an estimate. Not 
knowing the exact distribution of demographic factors, it was not possible 
to specify exactly how many subjects should be drawn to supply an adequate 
number in each cell. 

For the purpose of a sample large enough to appear "reasonable" to 
the ordinary observer it seemed to IED that approximately 1,000 members 
of each subpopulation — twice the number required for statistical pur- 
poses — would be about right. However, the economies possible through 
limiting the sample to 500 per population outweighed the possible loss in 
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public credibility. Conversely, the pivotal position occupied by the 
professional staff in CCEM schools combined with the administrative com- 
plexity of attempting to sample professional personnel argued for ques- 
tioning 10 0% of that population, raising the staff sample size from 
3,000 (500 per LEA) to approximately 4,000 (total staff in all six LEAs). 

Thus a minimum sample size of 13,000 was decided upon for the admin- 
istration of attitude inventories, subdivided as shown below: 



Population 


Required Number 
Per LEA 


Required Number for 
Six LEAs Combined 


Grades 4-6 Pupils 


500 


3,000 


Grades 7-12 Pupils 


500 


3,000 


Staff 


All Staff 


4,000 


Parents of Grades 
4-12 Pupils 


500 


3.000 



{ TOTAL Respondents Required 13 000 

! 

| Sample Characteristics 

] ^e attitude inventories were administered to six separate popu- 

lations: 

1 • Pupils in Grades 4-6 . Approximately 500 usable responses were 
required for analysis. (See Sample Size.) Assuming an average 
^ pupils per classroom and an 80% response rate, an average 
of 20 responses per classroom was expected. Thus, a randomly 
drawn sample of 25 classrooms was requested from each LEA (20 x 
25 = 500). 

2. Pupil s in Grades 7-12 . Approximately 500 usable responses were 
required for analysis. Assuming an average of 25 pupils per 
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classroom and an 80';' response rate, an average of 20 responses 

.» . 

per classroom was expected. Thus, a randomly drawn sample of 
25 classrooms was requested from each LEA (20 x 25 = 5001. 
Parents of Pupils in Grades 4-6 . Approximately 500 usable 
responses were required for analysis. Assuming an average of 
25 pupils per classroom and an 80 7 response rate, an average of 
20 responses per classroom was expected. Thus, a randomly drawn 
sample of 25 classrooms was requested from each LEA (20 x 25 = 
500) . 

Parents of Pupils in Grades 7-12 . Approximately 500 usable 
responses were required for analysis. Assuming an average of 
25 pupils per classroom and an 807 response rate, an average of 
20 responses per classroom was expected. Thus, a randomly 
drawn sample of 25 classrooms was requested from each LEA (20 x 
25 =* 500). 

CCB1 Schools Professional Staff . The school staff included 
teachers, administrators, librarians, guidance counselors, 
nurses, specialists, and all other professionally certified 
positions, as well as paraprofessionals and school aides. 
(Secretarial staff, clerical, and maintenance personnel were 
excluded.) A 1007, return was requested from each LEA. 

"Area " 0ffice/ tt District*' Office/Central Office Administrators 
and Supervisors . 

Approximately ten administrators and supervisors (fewer if there 
were not that many in the system) located in the administrative 
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table of organization between CCB1 school principals and the 
superintendents of schools were requested from each LEA for inclu- 
sion in this population. These administrators included key 
officers of the "area" or "district" in which the CCEM schools 
were located. Professional judgment of the CCEM project staff 
was used in selecting a representative sample. A 1007, return rate 
was requested. 

Sample Selection 

Pupils in Grades 4-6 and Pupils in Grades 7-12 

Pupils were drawn by making a systematic random selection of 
complete classrooms (100% administration to all pupils within 
each classroom selected) in CCEM schools. During the selection 
process, every CCEM school was eligible for contributing class- 
rooms to the sample. The number of classrooms chosen from each 
school was proportionate to the number of students in the school. 
Every classroom in grades 4-6 and 7-12 in each of the CCEM schools 
had the same probability of being included in the sample. 

A sample of 25 classrooms in grades 4—6 and 25 classrooms in grades 
7-12 was identified as follows: A quota sheet of the schools in the 

sample with the designated number of classrooms to be selected 
from that school were forwarded to the LEA project staff. (See 
page 8 for a sample quota sheet.) 
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l : sing the quota sheet, a list of random numbers supplied by IFD 
(See page 9 ), and a roster of teachers in the eligible grades, 
the LEA administrator identified the specific classrooms to be 
chosen in each school. For junior and senior high schools, home- 
room teachers were typically listed. If no homerooms were desig- 
nated, teachers of classes in which attendance was taken for the 
purpose of computing daily attendance figures for local and 
state records were used for the master list. The LEA adminis- 
trator was asked to use his own professional judgment in deciding 
how to sample classrooms in non-graded, team teaching, or other 
unconventional arrangments. 

Parents of Pupils in Grades 4-6 and Grades 7-12 

The parent samples were drawn automatically with the pupil 
samples. That is, each pupil in grades 4-12 receiving an attitude 
inventory was also given an iventory to deliver to his parents. 

CCEM School Professional Staff 

All professional personnel in the CCEM schools were adminis- 
tered attitude inventories. 

"Area" Office/"District" Office/Central Office Administrators and 

Supervisors 

Approximately ten administrators and supervisors at the "area"/ 
"district" level were administered inventories. Professional 
judgment of the LEA administrator was used in selecting a repre- 
sentative sample. 
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QUOTA SHEET 



Jefferson County, Colorado 
NUMBER OF SAMPLE CLASSROOMS 



1 


Elementary Schools 


Grades -4-6 


Quota 

Classroom Teachers 


) 


Columbia Heights 




2 




Edgewater 




3 


t 


Lumberg 




5 


• 


"2 Martensen 




3 


■ 


:• Molholm 




4 




Mount View 




3 


i 


Open Living Center 




1 


f 

i 

( 

r 


Stevens 




4 


i 

1 

l 

i 

1 ' 
l 

r 

* 

| 

Y. 


Junior High School 


Total 

o 

Grades 7-9 


25 

Quota 

Classroom Teachers 


V 

i. 

v ■ 

fc 


Uheatridge 




8 


>r. 

X 

f 

l. 


Belmont 




3 



Total 11 



i Quota 

i Senior High School Grades 11-12 Classroom Teachers 

! 

i Jefferson 14 

i 

— ■■■■! 

j 

t Total 14 



GRAND TOTAL 50 
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RANDOM NUMBERS 



15 

19 

29 

32 

35 

36 

41 

42 

46 

47 

48 

49 
53 
57 

59 

60 
69 
71 
76 
81 
87 
89 
91 
96 



98 
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Principal's Questionnaire 

In addition to the attitude inventories described above, a question- 
naire for all CCEM school principals was distributed to gather grade 
enrollments and seven items of demographic data for the school attendance 
area. (See Appendix II for a copy of the questionnaire.) The principal's 
questionnaire was administered simultaneously with the inventories. A 
1007. return was requested and achieved. The data are not included in this 
report but will be presented separately. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



The attitude inventories were sent directly to the CCEM project 
site team leader (or a designee) who was asked to take full responsi- 
bility for distributing the packages of instruments to individual 
schools, making periodic checks on the return of instruments, and 
collecting and mailing the completed instruments to IED. As each 
school in the sample received its packages of instruments, the follow- 
ing distribution took place: 

1. Principals (or a designee) distributed staff inventories 
to all members of the faculty, and requested their return 
to the school office within two days. 

2. Site team leaders (or a designee) delivered classroom 
packages of student inventories to the teachers of the 
selected classrooms. (See Sample Selection.) Teachers 
were asked to administer and return the student inven- 
tories to the school office within two days. 

f 

3. Site team leaders (or a designee) delivered classroom 

; packages of parent inventories to the teachers of the 

j selected classrooms (identical to those in item 2 above). 

Teachers were asked to distribute one parent inventory 
to each of their students for delivery to his home. 

Students were requested to return the parent form within 
three school days. 

At the end of one school week, the site team leader (or a designee) 

t 

collected all the completed forms from the schools represented in the 

| sample* These were sent directly to IED for data processing. 

I 

l: 

l 

I 

II 

i 

{;■ 
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The following numbers and percentages of attitude inventories were 
returned by each of the six participating LEAs: 





Population 
















Parents of 


LEA 


Pupils in 
Grades 4-6 


Pupils in 
Grades 7-12 


Staff 


Pupils in 
Grades 4-12 




# Ret. 


X Ret. 


* Ret. 


% Ret. 


H Ret. 


7. Ret. 


It Ret. 


7. Ret. 


Atlanta 


459 


877. 


453 


867. 


512 


657. 


478 


527 


Hackensack 


553 


95+ 


410 


82 


432 


95+ 


616 


64 


Jefferson County 


616 


95+ 


532 


78 


273 


87 


767 


67 


Los Angeles 


730 


95+ 


618 


82 


466 


87 


904 


67 


Mesa 


767 


95+ 


637 


91 


1059 


95+ 


1154 


82 


Pontiac 


620 


89 


625 


96 


546 


68 


321 


52 
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DATA ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION 

Approximately 15,000 inventories were returned to IED. For each of 
the six LEAs, four sets of tables were produced, one for each respondent 
group: pupils in grades 4-6, pupils in grades 7-12, staff, and parents. 

In total, 24 sets of tables were produced for the six LEAs. In addition, 
four sets of tables were produced for all six cities combined, one set 
for each respondent group. Thus a total of 28 sets of tables were de- 
veloped from the data represented in the 15,000 completed attitude in- 
ventories . 

The tables included frequency distributions of raw data and percen- 
tages for each auestion on Fart 1 (Background Information) of the attitude 
inventories for each of the four populations. For Part 2 (Opinion Items) 
for pupils in grades 4-6, one table was developed to show the "Yes," "No," 
and "No Opinion" responses. For Part 2 (Opinion Items) for pupils in 
grades 7-12, staff, and parents, the data were presented in three ways: 
one table for the respondents who either "Agree Strongly" or "Agree," 
one for respondents who either "Disagree Strongly" or "Disagree," and 
one table for respondents with "No Opinion." Tables containing the 
data for Part 2 of all inventories presented the attitude items in 
decreasing order by frequency of response. For Part 3 (Career Educa- 
tion Knowledge), one table was developed to show the "True," "False," 
and "Don’t Know" responses. 

Cross tabulations of demographic data with attitudinal data and a 
number of other statistical analyses will be conducted during the 
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pre-post analysis.* 

f 

The individual LEAs have been presented with computer printouts 
| of the data collected from their schools. Tn addition, the computer 

f 

punched cards have been supplied to each of the LEAs, allowing them 

j to reprocess the data for additional insights. 

1 

r 

i 

i 

* 
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\ 
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* See IED Technical Memorandum, January 4, 1972. 
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FINDINGS 



Before presenting the attitudes of pupils, staff, and parents, it 
would be well to note whose attitudes are being reported. That is, what 
are the respondents like? The populations of CCEM schools participating 
in this attitudinal survey — pupils, staff, and parents — are described 
below. 

Data have been tabulated for each of the six cities separately, but 
this report deals exclusively with all six cities combined . 

Pupils in Grades 4-6 

Statistical data underpinning the following description appears in 
Form 1A In Appendix IT of this report. 

Pupils in Mesa and Los Angeles are slightly over-represented while 
pupils in Atlanta and Hackensack are under-represented. The differences 
stem from response rates, and, in the case of Hackensack, an over-estimate 
of average class size when distributing questionnaires. Thus in inter- 
preting the findings, the reader should realize that pupils in these six 
cities are not equally represented. However, a correlational analysis of 
pupils in grades 4-6 (presented later in this report) shows a very close 
correspondence in pupils' viewpoints between all possible pairs of cities^ 
lending confidence that the data presented is reasonably representative 
of pupil attitudes in each of the six LEAs. 

Boys constituted 51 percent of the respondents and girls 49 percent. 
Just over 65 percent of the pupils are white, almost 20 percent are 
black, the remaining 15 percent coming from other groups.* 

* The figures on racial composition exclude Pontiac and Los Angeles, 
which declined to gather such data from elementary pupils. 



About 20 percent of them come from homes with a total family income 
of less than $5,000 per year, 40 percent from homes with less than $9,000 
per year, and 80 percent from homes with less than $15,000 per year.* 
One-third of their parents did not finish high school, an additional one- 
third graduated from high school, and the remaining one-third went on to 
college. About 15 percent of their parents graduated from college.* 

The elementary pupils have been taught something about the world of 
work. For example, 70 percent of them had a classroom visit last year 
from at least one person who talked about his work. (For more detailed 
information, see Form 1A.) Almost 20 percent had four or more visitors. 

Almost 90 percent of the children went on field trips last year, 
but 75 percent of these trips were to cultural, historical, or science 
centers rather than to places where products are made (only 38 percent) 
or where goods are sold (only 30 percent) or where services are provided 
(only 26 percent). 

This would appear to be a rather limited exposure to career educa- 
tion, if visitors and trips are a fair measure of what the curriculum 
contains. The reader should recall this apparently limited exposure 
when reading the attitude data reported later. 

Pupils in Grades 7-12 

Statistical data underpinning the following description appears in 
Form 2A in Appendix II of this report. 



* These figures are based on parent answers to the inventories. They 
actually over-estimate the incomes and education of parents, inasmuch 
as parents of the lower income and education levels have relatively 
more pupils in the school population, as shown by the data gathered 
in this survey. 



As tn the case of elementary pupils, high school pupils in Mesa and 
Los Angeles are over-represented while pupils in Atlanta and Hackensack 
are under-represented because of differences in response rates and class 
sizes. However, the correlational analysis presented later indicates 
that the findings can be read for all six LEAs. Girls constitute 52 
percent of the respondents and boys constitute 48 percent. Just under 
75 percent of the pupils are white and just under 20 percent are black, 
with the remaining 10 percent coming from other groups.* 

About 20 percent of the pupils come from homes with a total family 
income of less than S5,000 per year, 40 percent from homes with less 
than $9,000 per year, and 80 percent from homes with less than $15,000 
per year.** One-third of their parents did not finish high school, an 
additional one-third graduated from high school, and the remaining one- 
third went on to college. About 15 percent of their parents graduated 
from college.** 

Almost 60 percent of the pupils said they arc in a general educa- 
tion program in their high schools, with only about 25 percent indicating 
a college preparatory program and only 7 percent indicating a vocational 
program . 

Students were asked how many people visited their classrooms in 
the previous school year to talk about their jobs. In contrast to 

* The figures on racial composition exclude Pontiac and Los Angeles, 
which declined to gather such data from high school pupils. 

** As in the case of elementary school pupils, these figures are based 
on parent answers to the inventories. They actually over-estimate the 
incomes and education of parents, inasmuch as parents of the lower in- 
come and education levels have relatively more pupils in the school 
population, as shown by the data gathered in this survey. 
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elementary pupils, 70 percent of whom reported at least one such visit, 
only 45 percent of the pupils in grades 7-12 recalled such a visit, and 
about 30 percent of those who did reported only one or two auch occasions. 
A few more students — just over 50 percent -- said they had attended 
school assemblies or large group meetings during the previous school 
year to hear people talk about the kind of work they do. Again, 30 
percent could recall no more than two such occasions. As to trips out- 
side the school, about 50 percent reported going to such places as 
cultural or science centers during the previous school year — usually 
only once or twice — while a smaller proportion (about 35 percent) said 
they had taken class trips to observe work being performed, usually on 
a single occasion. A high proportion of students (about 65 percent) 
said they had worked for pay during the school day or part-time after 
school at some time in their lives. Only about 35 percent reported 
doing the same thing as unpaid volunteers. Students gave almost iden- 
tical responses when asked about summer jobs. As to social service/ 
volunteer jobs either during the school year or during the summer, fewer 
than 25 percent of the pupils reported such jobs. Evidently, work for 
pay is the pattern preferred by a heavy majority of students. 

How often do high school students talk to counselors and teachers 



about their career plans? During the previous school year, 83 percent 
of the high school students have never talked to personnel at either 
the state employment service or a commercial employment agency; 76 per- 
cent have never talked to a vocational counselor; 60 percent have never 
talked to a guidance counselor; and 56 percent have never talked to a 
teacher. In an unsurprising contrast, only 14 percent said they had 
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never talked to their mother or father or another adult in their 
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household about job possibilities during the previous school year. 
Obviously, the majority of high school students do not look to school 
personnel for help with jobs — and the majority apparently do not get 
it. 

Students are thinking about jobs, nevertheless. Of all respondents, 
95 percent said they plan to finish high school. Their plans for further 
education fall somewhat below their parents hopes for them, however. 

Out of a total of roughly 60 percent who plan to continue their educa- 
tion f contrasting with about 75 percent of the parents who hold such 
hopes for their children) 36 percent plan to attend a four-year college 
(in contrast to 50 percent of the parents who have such a plan). Twice 
as many parents as high school students expressed an interest in business 
or trade school (23 percent as compared to 11 percent). On the other 
hand, almost twice as many students as parents expressed an interest in 
getting a job after high school (39 percent compared to 21 percent). 

(This conclusion, and others like it, can be drawn by comparing data 
appearing in Form 2A and Form 4A in Appendix II of this report.) 

As to whether they expect to have a full-time career someday, 75 
percent of the students said "Yes." This means that at least half the 
girls gave the same answer. Almost 35 percent of the students said 
they had begun to think about a career; 77 percent had already considered 
several career possibilities, and 43 percent said they had selected a 
career. As to what they seek in a career, just over 60 percent listed 
money as one of the three most important things and just under 30 per- 
cent listed personal freedom and the challenge offered by the work. 
(Additional data on this question appears in Form 2A in Appendix II of 
this report.) 
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Professional Staff 

Statistical data underpinning the following description appears 
in Form III in Appendix TI of this report. Staff members in Mesa are 
heavily over-represented in the returns (32 percent of the total) 
while Jefferson County is substantially under-represented (8 percent 
of the total). These differences arise chiefly from differences in 
staff size in those two LEAs and partly from a somewhat higher response 
rate in Mesa. The other four LEAs are evenly represented. The correla- 
tional analysis presented later in this report demonstrates that there 
is such a close correspondence in viewpoint among professional staffs 
in every possible pair of the LEAs (especially, as it happens, between 
Mesa and Jefferson County) that the results can be read as being 
reasonably representative of each of the six cities. 

The responding staff members range from their early 20's to their 
early 60*s in age, with the median being at age 35. Women predominate 
among the respondents: 65 percent are female. The racial composition 
of the professional staff closely parallels that of parents and children, 
78 percent of the staff are white, 16 percent black, with the remaining 
6 percent coming from other groups. There are not as many Mexican 
American. Oriental. Spanish surname, Puerto Rican, or American Indian 
staff members as might be expected, with the under-representation 
being somewhat more noticeable for the Mexican American and Spanish 
surname groups. (This conclusion, and others like it, can be reached 
by examining Form 1A, Form 2A, Form III, and Form 4A in Appendix II 
of this report.) 

About 55 percent of the staff hold a Bachelor's Degree and about 
40 percent hold a Master's Degree. Classroom teachers constitute 
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84 percent of the responding group. Their views accordingly predominate 
in the answers to all questions. The teachers are distributed across 
all grade levels , K-12. Almost 30 percent teach in self-contained 
elementary classrooms , while almost 25 percent teach some combination 
of language arts /reading/ English. About 20 percent more teach social 
studies, about 20 percent mathematics, and about 15 percent teach 
science. Only 8 percent of the respondents teach in a traditional 
vocational education field such as business and office education or 
trade and industrial education. It is well to bear this distribution 
in mind when reading the career education attitude data reported later. 

( Further detail on teaching areas appears in Form ITT in Appendix II 
of this report.) 

The majority (60 percent) of those who responded had worked in the 
field of education for ten years or less, but another 14 percent have had 
more than 20 years of professional experience. Interestingly — and sig- 
nificantly — 66 percent of the professional staff have had full-time em- 
ployment in some field other than teaching. In fact, 20 percent of the 
respondents reported more than five years of full-time work in some other 
field. Thus the staff responses reflect many years of working experience 
in fields outside of education. This seems to be a highly significant 
f**ct, well worth bearing in mind when interpreting the attitude data 
presented later. 

Staff members were asked how many times they had received information 
about the new career education program in the preceding four or five 
months (since September 1). In some of the LEAs, a Federal- or State- 
sponsored career education program had preceded CCEM by two or three 
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years. A total of 80 percent of the staff said they could remember hearing 
about the new program through a newsletter or brochure sometime in the 
preceding months, with about 35 percent recalling three or more ref- 
erences to it. In addition, 75 percent said the topic had been covered 
at meetings, with over 25 percent recalling the event at three or more 
meetings. About 55 percent said they could recall newspaper, radio, 
or television announcements, with about 25 percent remembering three or 
more such announcements. Just over 25 percent said they had attended a 
workshop dealing with the topic since September 1, with 7 percent re- 
calling three or more such workshops. It is apparent that through one 
means or another, most staff members have become aware of the fact that 
a new career education program is underway in their schools. The fact 
that 75 percent have heard the topic presented in meetings is further 
evidence of an awareness stemming from something more than announcements 
in school newsletters and mass media. 

Teachers were asked how many people had visited their classrooms 
during the previous year to talk about their jobs. Only about 35 per- 
cent of the teachers had sponsored such visits. In only about 15 per- 
cent of the cases had ther.e been more than two such visits. When teachers 
were asked about field trips, 45 percent reported taking at least one 
trip — usually only one — to cultural or science centers such as museums 
or planetariums. A smaller proportion, 32 percent, reported trips to ob- 
serve work being performed in places where goods are sold, products are 
made, or services are provided. And in only half the cases (16 percent) 
had there been more than one such trip during the previous school year. 
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Classroom teachers were asked the following question: "Do you 

agree that courses in your subject area(s) or grade would be more 
meaningful and relevant If focused around career objectives?" In 
the context of the opinion inventory, the work "focused" presumably 
had a rather strong implication. Almost 70 percent of the classroom 
teachers agreed with the statement -- remarkably high proportion, it 
would seem, given the distribution of classroom teachers across grade 
levels and over subject fields. Of the remaining respondents, 16 per- 
cent expressed no opinion and 16 percent disagreed. The contrast between 
the 20 percent who strongly agreed and the 2 percent who strongly 
disagreed with the statement is probably also quite significant as 
an indication of favorable opinions toward career education. 

Parents 

Statistical data underpinning the following description appears 
in Form 4A in Appendix II of this report. 

Parents in Mesa, Los Angeles, and Jefferson County are substantially 
over-represented while parents in Hackensack, Atlanta, and Pontiac are 
seriously under-represented. The western sites supplied 67 percent of 
ail parent responses, while the eastern sites supplied only 33 percent. 
The differences are due to variations in response rate and, in the 
case of Hackensack, an over-estimate of average class size when distri- 
buting parent inventories for home delivery by pupils. In the case of 
Pontiac, that city declined to arrange for home delivery of the inven- 
tories hv pupils In grades 7-12. 
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Thus in interpreting the findings, the reader should realize that 
parents in the six cities are not equally represented. However, a 
correlational analysis of parent attitudes (presented later in this 
report) shows a very close correspondence in parents' viewpoints 
between all possible pairs of cities, lending confidence that the 
data presented is reasonably representative of parent attitudes in 
each of the six LEAs. 

In 56 percent of the cases, mothers completed the parent inven- 
tories alone. In 40 percent of the cases, fathers either completed the 
questionnaire alone or joined with the mother in doing so. Thus male 
viewpoints are fairly well represented. Almost 65 percent of the heads 
of the responding households were white, over 10 percent were black, with 
the remaining 25 percent coming from other groups. These figures may 
be contrasted with corresponding statistics reported by pupils in grades 
4-6 -- 65 percent, 20 percent, and 15 percent respectively -- and by 
pupils in grades 7-12 — 75 percent, 20 percent, and 10 percent respective- 
ly. It is evident that black parents constitute a smaller proportion 
of the parent population than black children constitute of the pupil 
population. This indicates either a below-average response rate from 
black parents or else an above-average number of school children coming 
from black families. A choice between these two possibilities must await 
further analysis of the data. 

Only 35 percent of the parents have been to college, 33 percent 
having stopped upon high school graduation and 32 percent having stopped 
tneir schooling even earlier. 
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About 20 percent of the parents report total family Incomes of less 
than $5,000 per year, 40 percent less than $9,000 per year, and 80 per- 
cent less than $15,000 per year. 

The heads of the responding households were distributed about evenly 
between the ages of 30 and 50, but over 15 percent are older than age 50, 

The median number of children in the reporting families is three, 
but 30 percent have five or more children. It is quite clear from this 
that the parents speak from the vantage point of people who have the 
responsibility for educating several children and presumably use that 
perspective in making their responses. They are aided in doing this 
by the fact that their children are distributed almost evenly over grades 
4-12. 

Parents were asked about their hopes for the oldest school-age 
child in the family. Most say four-year college as a target: 50 per- 

cent gave this response. Another 14 percent specified a two-year college 
23 percent pointed to a business or trade school, and 21 percent said 
they hoped their oldest child would get a job, a response they could 
give in addition to responses about further schooling. In interpreting 
the information given later about parent attitudes toward career educa- 
tion, it should be remembered that about 75 percent of the parents expect 
their oldest children to go on for some kind of further training after 
graduating from high school. 

Parents were asked with whom they had discussed career plans for 
their oldest child. They said they had talked with their children in 
56 percent of the cases, which means that at least some parents had 
done that when their children were in eighth grade. (This conclusion 
and many others like it can be derived by combining parent responses 
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to two or more items in Form 4A in Appendix TT of this report.) Almost 
30 percent of the parents had talked with other parents about career 
plans for their children and over 20 percent had talked with friends. 

In sharp and revealing contrast, only 9 percent of the parents had 
talked with a teacher and only 9 percent had talked with a counselor 

about career plans for their oldest child. This is Respite the fact 

\ 

that over 40 percent of the children being discussed are in grades 10-12. 

Parents were asked how many times they had received information 
about the new career education program in the local school system in 
the previous four or five months. (Since last September 1.) In some 
school districts, a Federal- or State-sponsored career education pro- 
gram had preceded CCEM by two or three years. Despite this, about 
65 percent of the parents reported that they had never read about the 
program in a newspaper or newsletter and had never heard about it over 
the radio or television. Almost 80 percent could not recall attending 
a meeting where it was mentioned. The schools which are attempting to 
reach the public with information about career education apparently 
rely on mass media for multiple impact. Of the parents who could re- 
call having heard about career education more than twice, most reported 
hearing about it through mass media. 
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Widespread Favorable Attitudes Toward Career Education 
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Pupils, staff, and parents all have extremely positive attitudes 
toward career education. They evidently think that career education 
is important and that schools would be better if it were available. 
They believe that career education can change a person's future. 

They believe that it can lower the high school dropout rate and in- 
crease employment. And they do not regard it as a fad that will soon 
be forgotten. 

Pupils in grades 4-6. Out of 22 statements, more young children 
agreed with these five than with any others (Table 1 in Appendix I): 

Percent 



S tatement 

4. Arithmetic is important to people who 
work. 

7. I would like to see films about how 
things are made. 

6. School would be more interesting if 

we had visitors who could tell us about 
their jobs. 

2. Students should be taught about jobs in 
school. 

22. School should teach me things I can use 
on a job. 



Agreeing 

86 

82 

n 

69 

69 



Out of the same 22 statements, fewer elementary students 
agreed with these than with any others (Table l>: 

Percent 



Statement 



5. Most girls will never get a Job. 



Agreeing 

21 



30 



21 



19. I like to spend a long time watching 
people work. 

1. I am too young to think about what I 24 

want to do when I grow up. 

14. People who are going to college don't have 30 

to think about jobs until they get to college. 

20. I don't learn anything about jobs in school. 30 

It is evident that the children answering this questionnaire 
see a clear connection between their school life and their future 
jobs. They think that career information is interesting as well 
as useful. Both boys and girls evidently expect that most 
girls will someday go to work. 

The elementary pupils believe that they are old enough to 
think about what they want to do when they grow up and that they 
should not postpone career considerations until college. Moreover, 
they are already learning something about jobs in school. 

What this means for the CCEM project staff is that children 
in late elementary school have such positive attitudes toward career 
education that they will probably welcome a curriculum change in that 
direction. 

Pupils in grades 7-12. Out of 49 statements about career edu- 
cation and jobs, more high school students agreed with these three 
statements than with any others (Table 2): 

Percent 

Statement Agreeing 

5. Every student should have at least one 71 

paying job before graduating from high school. 

12. Every student should graduate from high 71 

school with a salable skill he can use 
on a job. 

31 
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2. Students should be told about different 70 

jobs and job requirements during the study 
of every subject in every grade. 



Seventy percent of the high school students agreed with 
those three statements* This figure is somewhat lower than 
majority opinions held by school staff and parents. Nevertheless, 
when other statements appearing in Table 2 are examined in com* 
bination with those above, most high school students believe school 
would be more interesting and more useful if it were career oriented, . 



Out of the 49 statements, fewer students agreed with these than 



with any others (Tabic 2): 



Statement 



Percent 

Agreeing 



49. Career education is just another fad that 13 

will soon be forgotten. 

13. Students going to college should not make 18 

• their career plans while still in high* 
school. 



9. One can easily predict a child's eventual 19 

career by looking at his family's ambitions 
and his father's occupation. 



In short, high school students in the six cities do not believe 
in career predestination (over 60 percent said they believed a 

student's choice of career can be changed by career education in 

the school) and they believe that career education is here to stay. 

What this means for the CCD4 project staff is that while not 

all students are convinced of the value of career education, the 
majority have favorable attitudes toward it. The students can be 
approached with confidence that most of them share the basic values 
underlying career education and already endorse certain key features 
of die program. 
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Professional Staff, The professional staff in the six cities 



expressed even more positive views about career education than either 
students or parents. Out of 49 statements, more staff members agreed 



with these than with any others (Table 3): 

Percent 

Statement Agreeing 

7. You don't need a college degree to be 89 

a success. 

40. Students who are good in history should 83 

be told about jobs in this field. 

8. A student's choice of career can be changed 83 

by career education in school. 

1. Most people finish high school not knowing 82 

what kind of career they prefer. 

29. Mo3t high school graduates are not prepared 81 

to enter the business world. 

32. Rlementary school students should have work- 80 
men, such as postmen, garment workers, and 
electricians, coming to school to talk about 
their jobs. 



It should be noted that three of these six statements are judge- 
ments about the status of high school graduates and do not deal directly 
with career education. However, other data appearing in Table 3 make 
it clear that school staffs view career education with favor. For 
example, 75% of the professional staff believe that if schools were 
career-oriented, they would be useful to more students. 



At the other end of the scale, fewer teachers agreed with 
these than with any other statements (Table 3): 

Percent 

Statement Agreeing 

33. Courses such as art and music would be 5 

damaged by including information about 
job possibilities in those fields. 

31. The present high school vocational 6 

education courses teach students enough 
about the world of work. 

9. One can easily predict a child's eventual 11 

career by looking at his family's ambitions 
for him and his father's occupation. 

13. Students going on to college should not 11 

make their career plans while in high 
school. 

49. Career education is just another fad 11 

that will soon be forgotten. 



Rejecting these statements is of course another way of ex- 
pressing a positive attitude toward career education. 

The meaning of the findings for the CCEM project staff is that 
they are dealing with a professional staff which is already over- 
whelmingly convinced of the value of the program and already agrees 
with many of its key features. Thus the professional climate for career 
education is even more positive than the pupil and parent climate. 
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Parents , Parents in the six cities believe that most people finish 
high school not knowing what kind of career they prefer and are not pre- 
pared to enter the business world. They think that every studenf^'should 
have at least one paying job and should graduate with a salable skill. 
Thus it is not surprising that they favor career education, as shown by 
their top choices out of 49 statements. More parents agreed with these 
statements than with any others (Table 4): 

Statement 



1. Most people finish high school not knowing 
what kind of career they prefer. 

12. Every student should graduate from high 
school with a salable skill he can use on 
a job. 

5. Every student should have at least one 
paying job before graduating from high 
school. 

29. Most high school graduates are not prepared 
to enter the business world. 

40. Students who are good in history should be 
told about jobs in this field. 

2. Students should be told about different jobs 72 
and job requirements during the study of 

every subject in every grade. 

The conclusion that parents favor career education is reinforced 
by examining the statements with which they did not agree. Fewer 
parents agreed with these than with any other statements (Table4): 

Percent 

Statement Agreeing 

49. Career education is just a fad that will 7% 

soon be forgotten. 

33. Courses such as art and music would be 10 

damaged by including information about job 
possibilities in those. fields. 



as 



Percent 

Agreeing 

79% 

75 

75 

74 

73 
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While oarents, pupils, and staff members disagree about whether 
credit should he granted, they hold closely similar views about the 
relative value of the various jobs listed, as shown in the table 
below. (See Tables 2,3, and 4 for additional Information.) 



Percent of Parents. Pupils, and Staff 
Who Would Grant High School Course Credit for Selected Jobs 



Staff 



Parents 



50% 

Agreement' 





Teacher assistant 


67% 




Dental assistant 


65 




Hospital volunteer 


64 




Camp counselor 


61 




Sales clerk 


60 




Stock clerk 


58 


Pupils 


Gas station work 


54 


Teacher assistant 58% 


Political work 


53 


Hospital volunteer 52 


Any kind of work 


51 



Teacher assistant 


46% 


Dental assistant 


49 


Hosoital volunteer 


39 


Sales clerk 


41 


Dental assistant 


39 


Stock clerk 


40 


Any kind of - work 


37 


Camp counselor 


39 


Camp counselor 


35 


Any kind of work 


35 


Sales clerk 


30 


Political work 


34 


Stock clerk 


27 


Gas station work 


29 


Political work 


27 






Gas station work 


23 
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There is a clear disagreement among the three groups about the 
granting of credit for work. Conflict may arise over this prospective 
feature of CCEM and the feature may become the target of parent objec- 
tions to career education in the high schools. 

It is especially interesting that the professional staff is more 
willing than students and far more willing than parents to grant high 
school credit for work experience. At first this may seem surprising, 
but it is the professional staff which is faced every day with the 
problem of trying to reach students with ideas and techniques that are 
not always appropriate. The staff sense of failure and frustration with 
some students might easily exceed that of the students themselves and 
of their parents. Whatever the reason, CCQi project staff will find 
teachers far easier to deal with on this question than the two other 
populations. 

Another way of looking at the data reveals strong agreement among 
the three groups about the appropriateness of granting credit for selec- 
ted jobs. Examine the table below for the rank order of the jobs. 

Percent of Parents. Pupils, and .Staff 



Who Would Grant High School Course Credit fc-r Selected Jobs 



Parents 


JL 


Pupils 


%_ 


Staff 


%_ 


Teacher assistant 


46 


Teacher assistant 


58 


Teacher assistant 


67 


Hospital volunteer 


39 


Hospital volunteer 


52 


Dental assistant 


65 


Dental assistant 


39 


Dental assistant 


49 


Hospital volunteer 


64 


Any kind of work 


37 


Sales clerk 


41 


Camp counselor 


61 


Camp counselor 


35 


Stock clerk 


40 


Sales clerk 


60 


Sales clerk 


30 


Camp counselor 


39 


Stock clerk 


58 


Stock clerk 


27 


Any kind of work 


35 


Gas station work 


54 


Political work 


27 


Political work 


34 


Political work 


53 


Gas 8 tat ion work 


23 


Gas station work 


29 


Any kind of work 


51 
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Three factors are perhaps at work In explaining why parents, pupils, 
and staff members rank jobs in approximately the same sequence. These 
are: 1) the social service aspect of the work, 2) the learning opportuni- 

ty it affords, 3) the absence of monetary compensation. The combination 
of these factors' could explain why a job as teacher assistant (high 
social service, good learning opportunities, no monetary compensation) 
outranks a job as gas station attendant (low social service, minimum 
learning opportunities, and monetary compensation). 

The CCEM project staff needs to consider whether these factors -- or 
others — explain the parallel rankings assigned to work experience by 
parents, pupils, and staff members. It is in finding the reasons for the 
parallel ranking that the project staff will get the beat grasp of how 
to approach parents if high school credit for work experience is to be 
part of CCEW. 
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High School Pupils, Staff, and Parents Agree About Career Education 



There is close agreement among the views of high school pupils, 
their teachers, and their parents about the value of career education 
("Table 5). As shown below, high school pupils agree more closely with 
their parents than with their teachers. 

Pair 

High School Pupils and Parents 
Staff and Parents 
High School Pupils and Staff 



Correlation * 

.86 

.76 

.73 



* All correlations are statistically significant at the .001 level. 



The correlations are based on the ordering of attitude items as 
shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3, where items are ranked by the number of 
people who responded ’’agree" or "strongly agree." 

While agreement among high school pupils, staff, and parents is 
not perfect, over 507» (.73^ ) of the variation in the views of any one 
group is accompanied by variation in the views of the other two groups. 
Moreover, an examination of Tables 1, 2, and 3 shows that the differences 
amount to no more than minor shifts in the way items were ranked. For 
examole, although no two items received exactly the same ranking, seven 
of the ten top-ranked items were identical for high school students and 
their parents. What this indicates for the CCEM project is that high 
school students, teachers, and parents not only have a generally posi- 
tive attitude toward career education but agree about it in considerable 
detail. Accordingly, the CCQ1 project staff can address all three popu- 
lations knowing that there is no sharp split in viewpoint among them. 
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Presumably , they can be approached together as well as separately without 
conflict arising from divergent views. 

Six LEAs Agree About Career Education 

No city has a monopoly on positive attitudes toward career education. 
All six agree not only that it is generally desirable but also agree 
point by point and feature by feature. (See Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9.) 

All correlations are significant at the .001 level or above. The 
correlations are highest for young children in grades 4-6, suggesting 
that children are much the same everywhere, especially until they have 
had enough life experiences to polarize their opinions. The correlations 
for elementary school children ranged from a low of .92 between Atlanta 
and Hackensack to a high of .98 between Mesa and Jefferson County. The 
implication Is that there is nothing in the attitudes of young children 
in the six cities to require a difference in CCEM components. 

High school students in the six cities also agree about career 
education, but not quite so closely as elementary school children. 
Correlations between cities range from .73 between Atlanta and Jefferson 
County to .95 between Hackensack and Pontiac. Thus, even for high school 
students, over 50/C (*73 ) of the variation in viewpoint within any city 

is accompanied by similar variation in viewpoint in every other city. 

The implication for the CCEM program designers, again, is that pupil 
attitudes do not prohibit the use of a similar approach to career educa- 
tion in all six cities. 

What is perhaps of even greater interest to the CCQi project staff 
is that there are only negligible differences in teacher attitudes among 
the 3ix cities. Correlation for these school staffs range from .93 
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between Atlanta and Mesa to .98 between Jefferson County and Mesa. Here 
again, there Is nothing In the attitudes of the professional staff to 
demand a unique conception of career education for any city. And there 
Is nothing to prohibit a similar content In In-service training programs. 
Moreover, the data suggest that CVTE could assemble working parties of 
professionals from all six cities In confidence that they would perform 
harmoniously on the project. 

It Is Actually clear that parents In these six cities agree about 
career education. Correlations for parents range from .80 between 
Los Angeles and Mesa to .99 between Jefferson County and Mesa. This 
implies that community information and community involvement programs 
can be developed In a common design for use by all cities. It also 
suggests that a concept which is invented and used successfully In one 
city will probably work In the other five. 
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A NOTE ABOUT TYPOGRAPHY OF TABLES 

Because of the pressures of deadlines and the desirability 
of avoiding statistical errors, the tables which appear in this 
report have been photographed front computer printouts rather 
than from typewritten copy. They are not as attractive in appear 
ance as they might be but they have the compensating advantage of 
accuracy and immediate availability. 
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TABLE 1 

FREUULNC 1 ES OF ATTITUDES FOR GRAPES FO UR THROUG H SIX 



RESPONSES ARE CNLY FOR YES ANSWERS - ALL CITIES - - 



or « a r f 



it 

6 

2 

22 

77 

_11 

18 

21 

3 

16 
10 
' 3 
15 
12 
i3 
9 

20 ' 

1* 

1 

19 

5 



ARITHMAT IJC_ IS IMPORTANT TC__PEOPLE WHO WORK 
I WOULL) LIKE TU SEE ’ FI L MS ABOUT HOW THINGS ARE MADE 
SCHOOL IS INTERESTING IF GUESJS ARE TOLO ABOUT THEIR JOBS 
STUDENTS SHOULD BE TAUGHT' ABOUT JOBS IN SCHOOL 
SCHOOL SHOULD TEACH ME THINGS I CAN USE ON A JOB 
LEARNING" TO" FIX DINNER OR WASH CAR WILL HELP ME WHEN OLD 

_l_ WOULD LI KE TO TA LK TO SC IENT ISTS , CARPENT ERS » ET_C._ 

LEARNNG ABOUT JOBS IN SCHOOL IS AS IMPORTANT AS OTHER STUFF 

I LIKE TO WATC H PEOPLE AT WORK 

i LIKE TO READ ABOUT THE WORK PEOPLE 66 

TEACHERS KNOW A LOT ABOUT OTHER JOBS BESIOeS TEACHING 



I ST CP GOING TO SCHOOL 
THE KINDS OF WORK PEOPLE 
Tub IS TO GET' ONE 
HE WILL PROBABLY BE ONE 



I AM GOING TO WORK AS SOON AS 
I LEARN A LOT IN SCH O OL AB OUT 
THE ON L Y WAY TC L E ARN A BOUT A 
IF A BOY'S FATHER IS A qOCTOR._ 

TEACHERS TELL US A LOT ABOUT JOBS 

M Y JL AR - NJ S C AN TEACH ME EVERYT H ING 

" I DON'T LEARN ANYTHING ABOUT JOBS IN SCHOOL 
IF GOING TO COLLEGE I NEEDN' T THINK ABOUT JOBS UNTIL THEN 
I AM TOO YOUNG TO THINK ABOUT WHAT I WANT TO 00 *WKEN 
I LIKE TO S PENC A LONG TIME WAT 
MOST GIRLS WILL NEVER GET A JOB 



DO 



ALSO 



I NEED KNOW ABOUT JOBS 



Ho.* 

r'fi? 

7*3 K 

/.C.i 

6F.M 

"‘.7.7 

ftL.* 

a: .£» 

, 5P. r 

c 7.<: 
'V. p" 

■ ?*V 



WANT TO 66 
PEOPLE WORK 



OLO 



2 r '.7 

y>,.£ 

?C .O 



•yr 7 



BASE. .3671 



TOTAL RESPONSES) 



100.00 



NOTE: ITEMS RANKED BY NUMBER OF RESPONSES 



TABLE 2 . 

FREQUENCIES OF ATTITUDES FOR GRADES SEVEN TO TWELVE 



•AGREE* AND • STRONGLY AGREE* COMBINED - ALL CITIES 



■7 OF Of?'- 



3 STUDENT SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST ONE PAYNG JOB BEFORE ii&AO MS 
1? STUDENT SHOULD GPAC H.S. WITH SALABLE “SK ILL HE CAN USE 
2 STUDENTS SHOULD BE TOLD ABOUT DIFF JCBS 6 REQUIP FOP SUBJ 




8 STUDENT’S CHOICE OF CAREER CAN BE CHANGE O BY CAREER ED M .? 



i 18 HS STUOENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS TEACHER_ ASS I ST ANT _ *7.6 

| ' i YOU DON’T NEED A COL LEGE* DEGREE to BE A SUCCESS *5 *'.4 

' : AO STUDENTS GOOD IN H ISTORY_ SHIJULD BE TOLD OF JOBS IN F I ELD . *6.<* 

! 34 IF SCH WERE ClREER-ORtE NT EO* WOULD* BE "USEFUL TO MORE K IDS * ~V. V 

46 STUDENT ALLOW TO MISS REG CLASS. JGO FIEL_0__TRIP_ WITH O THER S ?* .’ 



32 ELEM SCH STUDENT SHOULJD HAVE WORKMEN COME TALK__AB OUT JOB 49. r 

21 HS STUDENT GE T CREDIT FOR WORK ~AS DENT AL ASS! S T~ ANf * ' Ac. 4 

25 SCHOOL GUIDANCE DEPT. _SHOUJLD _CA_P.RY PRI_ME_RESP FOR JOB EO 4g.? 



3 **CAREER EDUCATION’* ANOTHER NAME FGR VOCATIONAL EDUCAJJON 4?.« 

22 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS SALES C*LER< M.4 

17 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT J=OR WORK AS S TOCK CLE RK _ 4^.-» 

1*42" SEPARATE "COURSES ON ^CAREEREO BETTER THAN INTxi STING COURSE *r~~* 

\2t> AR FAS IN SCH. PR OGRA M MORE IMPORTANT T HAN CAREER El> 

15 HS _STU DENTS GET CREDIT FOR^WJDRK AS CAMP _COUNSEyDR _ _ ***.<* 

~41 CAREER ED SHOULD BE* AVAILABLE TO ALl'STUDENTS ALL* GRADES ' ?7.6 

38 LOCAL COMM. SHOULD PAY FOR CAREER ED IF STATE. FED CAN’T J 

23 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS ANYTHING ‘ ' ? K .? 

20 HS STUDENT GET CPEOIT FOR WORK IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGN ’!».? I 

6 CAREER ED WILL BE OF GREATER" LONG TERM VALUE"' TO BOYS 3T.6 \ 

3C GUICANCE COUNSELORS DON’T KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT CAREER_PO$S_ ? c ,F ! 

16 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK A S GAS" ST ATT ON ATTENDANT ; ’Ml* 

31 PRESENT H.S. VOC. FD COURSJS TEACH 1N0UGH_AB0UT WORKING __ 27. t j 

24 ELEM. SCHOOL WOULD BE BETTER IF CENTERED" AROUND WORK "> 5.4 "j 

33 ART. MUSIC CLASS HURT BY INFO CN JOB PO SS IN T HO SE FIE LOS __ 21.1 

9 PREDICT CHILD'S CAREER BY FAMILY AMBTT ION FOR "HIM L PS"*T~JOB ytf,** 

13 STUDENTS GOING UN TO COLLEGE SHOULDN’T MAKE CAREER PLAN U'.l 

49 CAREER ED JUS f A NO THFR F AD T HAT WILLS OON BETqRGOTTEN ! " !?.! 



BASE.. 3218 - -- - - •- TOTAL RESPONSES: * " 100.66 

- ™ - “ -~7~~ ■■■ 7 - ~ ~ ~~ 




1 MOST PEUPLE FINISH HS NOT KNOWING WHAT CAREER THEY PREFER 




j 27 EFFECTIVE PROGRAM CF CAREER ED WOULD LOWER DROPOUT RATE 
| 47 CAREER ED SHOULD BE TAUGHT BY SPECIAL CA REER ED TEACHERS 



36 CARFER ED WILL COST BUT HELP SOCIETY, INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 
35 LOCAL BUSINESS R PROFESS I ONA C S HELP INC ARE ER PROG IN SCH 
19 HS STUDENT GET JCREDIT FCR_WORK AS HO SPITAL VOLUNTEER __ 



10 VISIT BY INDUSTRIAL CHEMfST 'CREATE INTEREST C"HEM CLASS 



55.? 
55.? 
<L . ? ' 
*3.6 
5 2 .7 
e l .6 



11 GOOD HIGH S"CH6"oL HAVE HIGH* PERCENT OF STUDENT GO COLLEGE 



39 LOCAL RESIDENTS EAGER TO VISIT SCHOOL TO TAL< ABOUT JOBS 
4 8 0 UAL ITY 0 F ED . RAI SEO B Y E MPHASIS CN JOBS ANO WORK 



? 9 MOST HS GRAOS NOT PREPARFO TO ENTeR THE SUSTnESS “WORLD 

43 FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS TEACH A80UT CAREER IN OWN _CL ASS. 
37 STATE C FED GOV’T SHOULO PAY FULL CCST OF'CAREeR EO 

44 WAY MATH USED IN JOBS TAUGHT IN FEW DAYS_IN MATH COURSE 



AP/ 
* 6. 7 
46 ;> 
46. f 

4 fci-" 
45 .1 



2 8 ""STUDENT SHOULD" h6l6 SEVERAL." K INOS OF JOB BEFORE LEAVE™ HS 



14 ALL HS GRADS GUARANTEE D EITHER MORE ED OR IMME AD EMPLOY 
4 E LEM. SCHOOL IS TOO E ARLY TO START T HINKING ABOUT CARE ERS 



>.4 . f 
44 . * 



TABLE 3 

FREQUENCIES OF , AJTjT fJDt S FOP STAFF 
* AGREE ' AN!) 'STRONGLY AGP F F * COMBINED - ALL CITIES - 



» pc P c 



1 YOU DON'T NFEO A CCLIFCE DEGREE TO eE A SUCCESS »F.'» 

AO STUDENTS GOOD IN HISTORY SHOULD "BE TOLD OF JOBS IN FIELD o'* . ■> 

8 STUDENT'S CHOICE OF CADE 2 ® CAN BE CHANGEO BY CAC r EP rO O'* 

1 MOST PEOPLE FINISH HS NOT KNOWING WHAT CAREER THFY PREFER «1.b 

2* MUST HS GRADS NUT PREPARED TO ENTER THE BUSINESS WORLD 

32 ELFM SCH SfUDENT SHOULD HAVE WORKMEN COME TALK ABOUT JOB A' 4 .) 

27 EFFFCTIVE PROGRAM OF CAREER ED WOULD LOWER UR3P0UT KATE 77.^ 

A 5 AS PART OF HS FROG, STU DE Nf ALL OWED TO L E AV E SC H TO WORK 

34 IF SCH WERE CAREER-DR IENTED, WOULD BE USEFUL TO MORE KIDS 7r #q 

12 STUDENT SHOULD GRAD H.S. WITH SALABLE SKI LL "HE CAN USE 7*>.r 

A3 FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS TEACH ABOUT CAREER IN OWN CLASS 7?.? 

10 VISIT BY INDUSTRIAL CHEMI ST CRl'ATE INTEREST CHEM'CLASS 6«.“» 

A1 CAREER ED SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TO ALL STUOENTS ALL G°AOES 6p..*' 

5 STUDFNT SH 0 ULD HAVE A T LEA ST ONE PAY NG JOB BEFORE GRAD HS ~ ~ 6* . *> 

2 STUDENTS SHOULD BE _TOLD ABOUT DIFF JOBS 6 RE3UIR FOR SUBJ 47.' 

18 HS STUDENT GET CP. EDI t FOR WORK AS TEACHER ASSISTANT ' W.* 

35 LOCAL BUSINESS £ PROFESSIONALS HELP IN CAREER PROG IN SCH 66.* 

21 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WURK AS' DENTAL 'ASTiSTANT ' 

19 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR_WORK_ AS HOSPIT ALVOLUNTEEP. *■».«> 

46 STUDENT ALLOW TO MISS REG CL~ASS, GG F IELO'TRIP W t T H'TTHERS 67.4 

36 CAREER ED WILL COST BUT HELP SOCIETY, INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 61 .« 

15 HS STUDENTS GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS~ CAMP* COUNSELOR ~ "6? . Y 

39 LOCAL RESIDENTS EAGER TO VISIT SCHOOL TO TALK ABOUT JOBS 5c.o 

22 HS STUDENT GE T CREDIT FOR" WORK" AS SALES CLERK " 

.17 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS STOCK CLERK ”, o 

48 QUALITY OF ED RAISED BY EMPHASIS ON JOBS AND WORK "" " "S>T;«r* 

16 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS GAS STATION ATTENDANT 

20 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT F OR" WORlT I N~POL I T 1 C AL ~ C A MP A I GN ~ r ~ ' 

28 STUDENT SHOULD HOLD SEVERAL KINDS OF JOB BEFORE LEAVE HS S?. 6 

23 HS STUOENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK "TS 'ANYTHInC «nr;i~ 

3D GUI CANCE COUNSELORS DON'T KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT CAREER POSS er 

11 GOOO HIGH SCHOOL HAVE HIGH PERCENT OF STUDENT GO COLLEGE 

14 ALL HS GRAOS GUARANTEED EITHER MORE ED OR IMMEAD EMPLOY , 47. P 

38 LOCAL COMM* SHCULD PAY F 0 R C AR'f ER "IdT'TK^TSTE i~FTD ~CffN T T ~~ A* .6 

37 STATF £ FED GOVT SHOULD PAY FULL CCST OF CAREER EO 7?. 7 

26 . AREAS IN SCFI PROGRAM MCRE IMPORTANT THAN CAREER ED *7.4. 

3 "CAREER EDUCATION"" ‘ANOTHER* N A ME FOR VOCATIONAL EOUCATTON ‘ ?F. ^ 

44 WAY MATH USED IN JOBS TAUGHT IN FEW DAYS IN MATH COURSE 

24 ELEM. SCHOOL WCULO BF BETTER IF" CENTERED AROU N D WORK — 

25 SCHOOL GUIDANCE DEPT. SHOULD CARRY PRIME RESP FOR JOB ED ir.7 

4 7 CAREER FD SHOULD BE "TAUGHT BY S PEC I AL CAREER ED “TEACHERS " 

42 SEPARATE COURSES ON CAREER ED BETTER THAN IN EXISTIMG COURSE ?3.4 

4 ELEM. SCHCCL IS TOO EARLY TO START THINKING ABOUT CAREERS" “«.X 

6 CAREER ED WJLL BP OF GRFATER LONG TFRM VALUE TO BOYS )7.p 

49 CAREER ED JUST ANOTHER FAD THA T WILL SOON BE~ F ORGOTTEN T f“4'' 

13 STUDENTS GOING ON TO COLLEGE SHOULDN'T MAKE CAREER PLAN !1.7 

9 PREDICT CHILD'S'CA'PEER BY FAMfLY AMBITION FOR "hTM £ PA'S JOB !~;o 

31 PRESENT H.S. VOC . FD COURSES TEACH ENOUGH ABOUT WORKING 

33 APT, MUSIC CLASS HURf BY" I NFO^ "CN JOB POSS~ IN THOSE F IELDS "" ' 




BASE.. 3218 “ TOTAL RESPONSES: 1 



TABU .4 

-.-ff|9jl6NC IE S OF A TTITUDES F OR" PARENTS 

'AGREE* AND 'STRONGLY AGREE' COMBINED - ALL CITIES - 



♦ OF HAST 



1 MOST PEOPLE FINISH HS NOT KNOWING WI-AT CAWPE= TMFY P«EFPg 70. <- 

12 STUDENT SHOULD GRAD II. S« W I T H SALABLE SKI L L HE CAN USE ‘ ' "’ ,t . ?' 

•> STUDENT SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST ONE PAYNG JOB BEFORE GRAD HS 7/. . r 

29 MOST HS GRADS NOT PREPARED T 0 ENTER T HE BUS I NE S S WORLD Y5".* 

ED STUDENTS GOOD IN HISTORY SHOULD BE TOLO OF JOBS IN F IELO *n.? 

2 STUDENTS SHOULD BE TOLD ABOUf olFF JOBS 6 P^0UT D FOR SUB J 7f .7. 

27 EFFECTIVE PROGRAM OF CAREER ED WOULO LOWER DROPOUT RATE *rr . * 

8 STUDENT'S CHOICE OF CARPER f AN BE CHANGED BY CAREER ED >6.7 

3* IF SCH WERE CAREER-OP IENT ED, WOULO BE USEFUL TO MORE KIDS <<>.•> 

10 VISIT BY INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST CREATE" INTEREST CHEM CLASS" ' ZY.? ' 

7 YOU DON'T NEED A COLLEGE DEGREE TO BE A J5UCCESS 6* .* 

11 GOOD HIGH SCHOOL HAVE ' HIGH" 'PERCENT' CF STUDENT GOCOL LEGE *>.<• 

32 EL EM SCH STUDENT SHOULD HAVE WORKMEN COME TALK ABOUT JOB (?.f 

36 CAREER ED WILL COST BUT HELP' SOCIETY. INCREASE EMPLOYMENT h? ,u 

*5 LOCAL BUSINESS & PROFESSIONALS HELP IN CAREER PROG IN SCH *r.r 

*3 FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS TEACH ABOUT CAREER IN OWN CLASS 'P.i 

47 CAPEFR ED SHOULD BE TAUGHT BY SPECIAL CAREER FD TEACHERS. K 6. p 

48 QUALITY OF ED RAISED BY F HPHASI S CN JOBS AND WnRK T* .T ' 

14 ALL HS GRADS GUAPANTFEO FITH&R MORE EC UR IMMEAO EMPLOY «! .0 

39 LOCAL RFSIOENTS EAGER TO VI SI f SCHOOL TO TALK ABOUT JOBS ' cr 

3 "CAREER EDUCATION" ANOTHER NAME FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Cf .7 

41 CAREER ED SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TC ALL STUDENTS ALL GRADES tc #? 

28 STUDENT SHOULD HOLD SEVERAL KINDS OF JOB BEFORE LEAVE HS AR. 1 

45 AS PART OF HS PROG* STUDENT" ALLOWED To LEAVE SC H' TO* WORK”’" " 47.> 

37 STATE C FED GOV'T SHOULD PAY FULL CCST OF CAREER E0 4* . o 

18 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS TEACHER A SSI ST ANT ' .7 

25 SCHOOL GUIDANCE DEPT. SHOULD CAPRY PRIME PESP FOR J03 EO c?.? 

30 GUICANCE COUNSELORS DON'T KNOW ENOUGH ABOUT CAREER PDSS M.p 

38 LOCAL COMM. SHOULD PAY FOR CAREER ED IF STATE* FE0 CAN'T .*• 

42 SEPAPATE COURSES ON CAR EER E D BE r f T ER fHAN " I N EX 1ST IMG COURSE’ 4?*.* 

19 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS HOSPITAL VOLUNTEER ??.« 

21 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOP. WORK AS RENTAL "ASSIST ANT "" ip.P 

46 STUDENT ALLOW TO MISS RFG CLASS, GO FIELD TRIP WITH OTHERS ?P. 7 

23 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WOPK AS ANYTHING" 

26 AREAS IN SCH. PROGRAM MORE IMPORTANT THAN CAREER ED « 

4 ELFM. SCHCCL IS TOO EARLY TO START THINKING ABOUT CAREERS U.f 

6 CAREER ED WILL BE OF GREATER "LONG TERM ' VALUE" TO ROYS'" ' 

15 HS STUDENTS GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS CAMP COUNSELOR -»4.o 

44 WAY MATH USED IN JOBS TAUGHT IN FEW DAYS IN MATH COURSE V,.7 

22 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS SALES CLERK 

17 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR^ WORK AS "" IfOCK ClERK ' 

24 ELEM. SCHOOL WCULO BE BETTER IF CENTERED AROUND WORK ?7.? 

20 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGN' 

16 HS STUDENT GET CREDIT FOR WORK AS GAS STATION ATTENDANT 

31 PRESENT H.S. VCC. ED COURSES TEACH ENOUGH ABOUT WORKING ij* .7 

13 STUDENTS GOING ON TO COLLEGE SHOULDN'T MAKE CAREER PLAN 1*^.7 

9 PREDICT CHILD'S CARFER W TamTLY AMBITTon'FOR HIM“T'PA'S" JOB ■ "fZ ./. 

33 ART, MUSIC CLASS MU<»T BY INFO CN JOB POSS IN THOSE FI C LDS 1* • 9 

49 CAREER ED JUST ANOTHER FAD TH AT Wrt L SOON BE F ORGOT TcN 7 .1 



BASE. . 4096 " TOTAL" RE SPCNSFS : “ 



TABLE 6 



ATTITUDE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CITlfcS FOR GRADES l-O’JP TO SIX 





mesa 


ANGELES 


JEFF 


ATLANTA 


HACK EM 


P ONT I AC 


MESA 


l.OOCO 


C.98^° 


0.9842 


0.9636 


*. 97! C 


Oft-Q 




( 2?) 


( 22 ) 


( 22 ) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 




S=0.b0i 


S=C.0C1 


S*0.001 


s=c.6ci 


's*o.6?i- 


S =0 .C''! 


ANGELES 


0.98C9 


I. core 


0.964*4 


C.9535 


0.9594 


0.9454 




( 27 ) 


( 22 ) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 




S*0.001 


S*d.or'l 


s»o.ooi* 


S=C.001 


s=6.odi 


s=c.boT 


JEFF 


0,9842 


0.9644 


l.OOCO 


0.935*5 


0.9810 


*0.9 338 




( 22 ) 


( 22 ) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 




S=0.001 


S*0.001 


s* O.OOi 


s*o.6oi 


~s=o.66i 


sio. obi 


ATLANTA 


0.9636 


C.9535 


0.9355“ 


lVocoo* 


5.9167 


0.9674 




( 22 ) 


( 22 ) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22 ) 




S *0.001 


S *0.001 " 


S*0.001 


s*6.6cl 


S* 0.001“ 


-"Sio.bbr 


HACKEN 


0.9710 


C. 5594 


C.9810 


0.9167 


1 .0000 


“ 6.9177 




( 22 ) 


( 22 ) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 




s* 0.001 


s*b.ooi 


s*o.odi 


s“*b.oci 


s*3.00l 


S* 0.001 


PONT I AC 


0.9609 


C.9454 


0.9338 


0.9674 


bioift 


1.6666 




( 22 ) 


( 221 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 


( 22) 




S=0.001 


S*0.001 


s=b.boi 


' s*o.odi 


s*o .boi 


s*o .001 



( COEFFICIENT / (CASES > / SIGNIFICANCE ) 
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TABLE 7 



i 

f ATT l T U*)F r-’pafl *.T IONS “ETWEFN CITIES H- jRAOES SC VC'J Tit TWfl V" 



4 

[' 

i 

i 





MTS A 


AN >'LFS 


JEFF 


ATLANTA 


MACKE NS A 


PONT I AC 


MESA 


l.tcro 


C .9124 


0.9263 


0.7639 


<■.9156 


0.933? 




( 49) 


( $9 ) 


( 49 ) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


I 49) 




SO. 001 


$=•>.001 


SO.OCl 


SO.OC1 


so or i 


SO .not 


ANGELES 


0.9124 


i.ooec 


o .8579 


C. 8483 


c . 9 1 1 :• 


'6.9416 




I 49) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


( 49) 




S=0.0''l 


$=0,001 


SO.OCl 


SO.OCl 


s= 0 .f 01 


SO. A "l 


JEFF 


0.9263 


0.8579 


l.oc be 


6.7299 


0.94R2 


6.4148 


( 49) 


( 45) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


< 40) 


( 49) 




S=3 .^01 


SO.OCl 


so ,ooi 


S= r .001 


S=o.->ri 


SO.OCl 


ATLANTA 


0.7639 


C . 848? 


0.7299 


l.OOCO 


J.83C5 


0.8285 


( 49) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


< 49) 


< 40) 


( 44) 




S=0.001 


SO.OCl 


S =6.001 “ 


s=e.ooi 


SO.roi 


so.br i 


HACKCNSA 


0.9156 


c.onc 


0.9482 


C. 8305 


! .C n C0 


o.o^oo 




I 49 ) 


( 49) 


< 49) 


( 49) 


< 49) 


( 49) 




S=?.9"l 


S^.OOl 


so.oc i 


$=< .001 


SO.OCl 


$=o .or i 


pcntjac 


O .9332 


C .'>416 


0.9148 


0.8285 


0.9499 


1.00''" 




( 49) 


( 49) 


( 49 ) 


( 49) 


( 49) 


( 40) 




S=O.C01 


S= >.001 


SO. 001 


s= r .oci 


S=6 .Of l 


SO .O'M 



(COEFFICIENT / (CASES) / SIGNIFICANCE) 



ERIC 
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TABLE 8 



ATTITUUP CORE EL AT 1 CNS BETWEEN CITIES FOR STAFF 





MESA 


ANGELES 


JEFF 


A Tl ANTA 


HACKENSA 


P CNT I AC 


MFS A 


1.0000 


0.0444 


0.9779 


0.9259 


0.9569 


0.9612 




I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


i 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 




S=0.C01 


s=o .on 


S=0.G0i 


s=c.coi 


s=6.ori 


s=e.oni 


ANGELES 


0.9444 


1 . 000 c 


0.9466 


0.9500 


C.96C3 


0.9591 




I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 491 




S=O.OC1 


S*0 .001 


s=o.obi 


s=c.ooi 


s=e.coi 


S=c.ori 


JEFF 


0.9779 


C • 9466 


1 .oboe 


0.9528 


0.9681 


6.0718 




I 49 ) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 4°) 


I 49) 




S=0 .901 


S=0.001 


s=o.ooi 


s*o.oot 


s=o .661 


S= 0 .ooi 


ATLANTA 


0.9259 


C.9500 


0.9528 


1.0000 


0.9466 


• 0 . 071 *, 




I 49 ) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


( 49) 


I 49) 




S=O.Ori 


S*0.001 


s=o.o6T 


S =0.001 


s*o •orT 


' sVn.cri 


HACKFNSA 


O.o*i69 


C.O603 


0.9681 


0.9466 


i» be 60 


C.0729 




I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


I 49) 


i 49 ) 


I 49) 




S*O.OP*1 


Sso.ooi 


s=o.obi 


S=0.00l 


s*3.001 


s=6.ooi 


PONTIAC 


0.9612 


6.9591 


0 .9718 


0 ”973 6 


" 679729 " 


1.6666 




I 49) 


I 49) 


t 49) 


( 49) 


I 49) 


I 40 ) 




S=0.0C1 


S=0.001 ' 


s=o.cbi 


s*c.ooi* 


S= ' 6 Vo 6 l ■ 


s = 0.661 



I COEFFICIENT / ICASES) / SIGNIFICANCE) 



S3 



TABLE 9 



MESA 

ANGELES 

JEFF 

ATLANTA 

HACK F NS A 

PONTIAC 



ATTITUDE CORRELATIONS 0FTWEEN CITIES _Ft»F. PARENTS 



MESA 


ANGtLES 


l.oooc 


C . 795° 


I 49) 


I 49) 


s=o . or i 


S='^.001 


0.7940 


l .or or 


( 40) 


I 49) 


S=T • 1 


s=: .oo\ 


0.983C 


C.«l^2 


I 49 ) 


I 401 


S=0.001 


s=r .ori 


0 • fi 7 9 2 


C.o??i 


I 40 ) 


I 49) 


S*0. or i 


S=''.O r i 


0.9537 


C.9051 


I 49) 


I 49) 


S=O.OM 


$0,001 


C.9t>44 


C .8714 


C 49) 


I 49) 


S=0 .Or l 


SO .0^1 



JEFF ATLANTA 

r .96RC C.07O2 

( 49) ( 49) 

S=0.09i S*C.CG1 

0.8102 0.9221 

I 49) ( 49 > 

$=0.CC1 S=O.COl 

1 .0000 0 .8991" 

( 491 ( 49) 

s=o.coi s=o.ooi 

0.8951 l.OCOC 

I 49) ( 49) 

$=o.ooi s=c .del 

0.9587 C. 5477 

( 49) ( 49) 

s=0.001 S=?.00i 

0.9691 0.9476 

( 40) ( 49) 

$=0,001 S = 0.001 



HACKENS A 


PQ‘M T l AC 


0. 9537 


r. 


( 49 ) 


( 49) 


S=O.C‘ 1 


S = ^ • n ‘ 1 


C.9051 


9.371*. 


( 49 ) 


( 4-J I 


S=C.O r -i 


SO.r- ! 


0.9537 


^.0681 


( 49) 


( 4 9 ) 


s'* 6. oc i 


S = r .or 1 


0.9477 


9.047/, 


( 45) 


( 49) 


$*y.oci 


W 

II 

o 

• 

-D 

> 


i.cccc 


9773 


( 49) 


( 49) 


so. or i 


S=' .Or] 


‘.9723 


l. N'i'C 


I 49) 


( 40 ) 


s=r. ooi 


S=O.C‘I 



I COEFFICIENT / ICASFS) t SIGNIFICANCE) 






m 



w 



7 



9 



o 

ERIC 






1 



APPENDIX 



II 



fifi 






Identification of Data Collection Instruments 



f 

V 

v 



\ 



l 



I 

i 



O 

ERLC 



Principal (White) 



Attitude Inventories 



Students: Grades 4-6 


(pink) 


1A 


Students: Grades 7-12 


(yellow) 


2k 


Staff (blue) 




III 


Parents (green) 




4A 
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INSTITUTE EOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE. NEW YORK. N Y. 10017 
212-686-8910 

MEMO RANDUM 



TO: Principals of CCEM Schools 

FROM: Henry M. Brickell 

Carol B. Aslanian 

DATE: January 14, 1972 



We would appreciate your answering the attached questionnaire. 
Estimated time: 10 minutes 

PLEASE RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE WITH THE PUPIL, PARENT, AND 
STAFF ATTITUDE INSTRUMENTS. 



As soon as we learned that some of the six LEAs in the CCEM project had 
elected to eliminate certain items of demographic information from the 
pupil 4 ^d parent attitudinal questionnaires being administered in a sam- 
ple of CCEM classrooms this month, we immediately sought some other way 
to gather the information. (Several LEAs had earlier suggested that an 
alternative method should be used in case some parents and pupils chose 
not to answer certain items). * 

We have been able to acquire from the National Assessment project the ques 
tionnaire used to gather data from school principals on the incomes and 
occupations of parents in their school- attendance areas. 

The first five items in the attached form are copied verbatim from the 
National Assessments principals questionnaire. Items 6 and 7 are copied 
from the IED attitude inventories. 

We plan to use your answers to characterize the sample of pupils and 
parents drawn from your building. Where there are no such items in the 
pupil and parent questionnaire themselves, or if many of them fail to 
answer such items, your answers will give us the only data we will have 
for reporting the relationship between career attitutdes and income, 
occupation, and other demographic variables. We believe this informa- 
tion is essential in interpreting attitudes and in studying attitudinal 
change over the next 18 months. Even if some of the items have been 
included in the pupil and parent questionnaires for your building, your 
answers will allow us to validate what pupils and parents have said. 



AN AFFILIATE OF.EDUCigj^AL TESTINC SERVICE 



We want to thank you not only for answering this questionnaire, but 
also for allowing us to distribute questionnaires to a sample of pupils, 
parents, and staff members in your building. If at any time you need 
help in interpreting this project to them, please talk with your local 
CCEM project director or, if you prefer, call us collect in New York 
at (212) 686-8910. 



SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE PRINT " 

Name of School: 

Address of School: 

Name of School Principal: 

Grade Range of School: through 

Type of School: Elementary Junior High Senior High Other 



1. What is the current enrollment by 
grade of your school (1971-1972 
school year)? 

Grade Enrollment 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ' 

10 

11 

12 



/^>v institute for educational development 



UED) 



5? Vanderbilt Avenue 

Nt*v* >.*ia Npa 



212 646 8910 



2. Approximately what percentage of the 
students attending your building live 
in each of the following areas? 

(These items should add to 100%) 

7 . in a rural area (less than 2,500) 

7 . in a town of 2,500 to 10,000 

7 . in a town of 10,000 to 25,000 

7. in a city of 25,000 to 200,000 

7. in the suburbs of a city of 

25,000 to 200,000 

% in the inner part of a city 
over 200,000 

% in the residential area within the 
city 1 imits of a city over 200,000 

7 . outside the city limits of a city 
over 200,000 but within the resir. 

• dential area served by the city- 



3. Approximately what percentage of the stu- 
dents attending your building are children 
of ; (These items should add to 100%) 

% professional or managerial personnel 

% sales, clerical, technical or skilled 
workers 

% factory or other blue collar workers 

7 . farm workers 
% not regularly employed 
7. on welfare 



59 



4. Approximately what percentage of your students are white? (Check one) 



None 


50 - 59% 


1 - 9% 


60 - 69% 


10 - 19% 


70 - 79 % 


20 - 29% 


80 - 89% 


30 - 39% 


90 - 99% 


40 - 49% 


All 



5. Does your school qualify for ESEA Title I assistance? 
Yes No 



6. Approximately what percentage of the 
students attending your building are 
from families whose total annual in- 
come falls in the following ranges: 
( These items should add to 100%) 

% Under $5,000 

% $5,000 - 6,999 

% $7,000 - 8,999 

% $9,000 - 11,999 

% $12,000 - 14,999 

% $15,000 - 19,999 

. * i " ' * • ' . 

% $20,000 or more 



7. Approximately what percentage of the 
students attending your building re- 
present the following groups: 

(These items should add to 100%) 

% American Indian 

% Black 

% Mexican American 

% Oriental 

% Puerto Rican 

% Spanish Surname 

%■ White • 

% Other (Please specify) 



/ 
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CAREER EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Tliese questions are about the things you are learning in school and about jobs people perform. 

Your teacher will help you with the questions if necessary. You should be able to finish in 
about 20 minutes. 

If there are any questions which you do not want to answer, you may go to the next question. 
Please do not sign your name. 

Thank you for your help. 



Please read each question carefully, then circle your answer to the question. The numbers 
next to the answers are for our use. Don’t worry about them. 



1. Where do you live? Afa3f>7J 

20 ':: Arizona 

20 California 
17 Colorado 
12 Georgia 
15 New Jersey 

17 Michigan 



PART I Directions: 



SAMPLE QUESTION: 



1. Where do you live? 



Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
(Georgia ) 



New jersey 
Michigan 
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institute tor educational development 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York New York 10017 
212 686 8910 
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2. In what month were you born? N=3640 



* c* 


January 




February 


V 


March 




April 


t 


May 


9 


June 


9 


July 


9 


August 


9 


September 


6 


October 


6 


November 


V 


December 


ar were you born? A 


C 


1967 or earlier 


J 


1958 


10 


1959 


34 


1960 


20 


1961 


23 


1962 


2 


1963 


0 


1964 or later 


N*2S76 


%) * ' , 


Male 


49 


Female 



5. What ie the name of your school? • 

(please print) 



6. In what grade ere you? ti=3643 

0 % 3 

32 4 

32 5 

33 6 

0 7 

0 e 

Ungraded 



7. What kind of student are you? 

7. Excellent 

SO Good 
33 Fair 

3 Poor 



N*3S42 



8. In the grade you were in last year, how many people visited your classroom to talk 
about the kind of work they do? For example, a scientist, athlete, businessman, or 
mechanic. 11*2478 



2CZ 

20 

19 

14 

7 

4 

2 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

More than 7 



9. In the grade you were In last year, how many trips did your class take? j) 1*2564 

Sir. None 
24 1 

21 2 
IS 3 
11 4 

7 5 

4 6 

3 7 

i More than 7 



10. In the grade you were in last year, how many trips did your class take to places where 
goods are sold to customers? For example, a super market, department store, or shopping 
center. N*2SS7 



7C1 None 

17 1 

6 2 
2 3 

2 4 

1 5 

1 8 
0 7 

9 More than 7 



11. In the grade you were in last year, how many trips did your class take to places where 
products are made? For example, a bottling company, construction site, or manufacturing 
plant. “ N*2S6S 



CL: None 
24 1 

8 2 
3 3 

1 4 

* 5 

0 6 
0 7 

. More than 7 



- 3- 
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♦: 

lr 

X 



l 



12. In the grade you were In last year, how many trips did your class take to places where 
services are provided? For example, the telephone company, an insurance company, 
the electric company, or a bank. N=3S49 



. 

is 

e 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

More than 7 



13. In the grade you were In last year, how many trips did your class take to cultural, 
historical, or science centers? For example, a museum, concert, fort, zoo, or 
plantetarlum. N=3S86 



34 

20 

11 

5 

3 

2 

1 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

More than 7 



i 



I 

I 
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14. Are you: 



Jl W218S ( Some LEAa only} 

American Indian 
19 Black 
4 Mexican American 

1 Oriental 

0 Puerto Rican 

2 Spanish surname 
67 White 

6 Other (Please specify) _ 



15. Is the head of your family a man or woman? (The head of a family is often the father but 
it could be the mother, or someone like a grandmother or an uncle.) N=2181 

(Some LEA8 only) 

79. Man 
21 Woman 



16. How far In school did the head of your family go? N-2176 (Some LEAa only) 



No Schooling 
4 Elementary School 
High School 
College 

33 Uncertain 



17. Does your family get newspapers regularly? N*2236 (Some LEAa only) 

75 1 Yea 

19 No 

3 Uncertain 



18. Does your family get magazines regularly? N=223S (Some LEAa only) 

SC 1 Yes 

3S No 
9 Uncertain 



19. Are there more than 25 books in your home? Ns 2248 (Some LEAa only) 

937 Yes 
. 7 No 

S Uncertain 



20. Is there an encyclopedia In your home? N*223S (Some LEA 8 only) 

7 Yes 

21 No 

6 Uncertain 



O 
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PART II Directions: 

Please read each statement carefully. There are no right or wrong answers. Just 
check the box which best answers the statement for you. 



SAMPLE STATEMENT: 


Yes 


No 

Opinion 


No 


1 would like to earn money 


/ 







If you agree with the statement that you would like to earn money, check 
“Yes” (as shown). 

If you don’t care or have no opinion, then check "No Opinion." 

If you disagree, then check "No." 



N=3671 


Yes 

i 


No 

Opinion 

2 


No 

3 


1 am too young to think about what 1 want to do when 1 grow up. 

26 


24% 


15 % 


59 % 


Students should be taugl . about jobs in school. 

27 


69 


16 


13 


1 like to read about the work people do. 

28 


59 


18 


21 


Arithmetic is important to people who work. 

29 


86 


8 


4 


Most girls wil* never get a job. 

30 


21 


26 


52 


School would be more interesting if we had visitors who could tell 
us about their jobs. 31 


76 


14 


10 


Learning hoar to fix dinner or wash the car will help me when 1 
grow up. 32 


68 


1 


18 


1 learn a lot in school about the kinds of work people do. 

33 


S3 


17 


28 


My parents can teach me everything 1 need to know about jobs. 

34 


22 


22 


44 


1 am going to work as soon as 1 stop going to school. 

35 


55 


22 


21 


1 would like to talk to people who are scientists, carpenters, 
fashion designers, or businessmen. 36 


66 


IS 


14 



J 1 w, r 









' 


Yes 

1 


No 

Opinion 

2 


No 

3 


1 like to spend a long time watching people work. 

37 


44 % 


20 % 


35 % 


Teachers tell us a lot about jobs. 

38 


36 


21 


41 


People who are going to college don't have to t.iink about jobs 
until they get to college. 39 


30 


22 


47 


The only way to learn about a job is to get one and see what 

it is like. 40 


51 


16 


31 


Teachers know a lot about other jobs besides teaching. 

41 


58 


27 


13 


1 would like to see films about how things ere made. 

42 


82 


9 


7 


Learning about Jobs in school is just as important as 

learning other things. 43 


66 


18 


IS 


If a boy's father is a doctor, the boy will probably be a 

doctor also. 44 


21 


34 


43 


1 don't learn anything about jobs in school. 

45 


30 


25 


44 


1 like to watch people at work. 

46 


60 


16 


22 


School should teach me things 1 can use on a job. 

47 


69 


19 


10 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT CAREER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS? 



| Your answers will help shape a new program that is taking place in several schools throughout 

I the country, Including your own. 

| Please use 20 minutes of your time to complete the form. If there are any questions which you 

i do not want to answer, feel free to go on to the next item. When you are finished, please return 

the form to your teacher. 

Please do not sign your name. 

! 

I Thank you for your help. 



PART I Directions: 

Please read each question carefully, then circle your answer to the question. The numbers 
next to the answers are for office use only. You can ignore them. 



| 

L 

V 

! 

i 



| 



i 



1. Where do you live? Ns3218 

20% Arizona 
19 California 
16 Colorado 
13 Georgia 
13 New Jersey 
19 Michigan 



2. In what month were you born? N^316Q 

8% January 
8 February 
8 March 
8 April 
8 May 

8 June 

9 July 

9 August 

8 September 

9 October 

8 November 

9 December 




I 




INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
212 686 8910 
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3. In what year were you born? N=3162 



i n 


1952 or earlier 


! 4 


1953 


i 14 


1954 


1 . 16 


1955 


f. 16 


1956 


l 17 


1957 


;■ 19 


1958 


\ 12 


1959 


t 0 


1960 or later 



f 

\ 



i 

t 

1 


4. Are you: 


N=31 24 


1 

i 


4 cht 
52 


Male 

Female 



5. What is the name of your school? 



(please print) 



6. What type of school is it? N=3121 

vr Elementary 

Junior High School 
$ 2 Senior High School 



7. In what grade are you? N=3130 

n 6 



15 


7 


21 


8 


14 


9 


i 16 


10 


i 16 


11 


! 15 


12 


1 3 


Ungraded 



8. What type of courses are you primarily taking? (Check only one response.) N=2967 

59Z General Education 

7 Vocational Education 

24 Academic /Col lege Preparatory 

3 Other (Please specify) 

8 Uncertain 




2 - 
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9. What was your final grade last year in English and Mathematics? 



| (Circle 

j 

j 

t 

l 

i 

{ 

t 

! 

} 

] 

I 

j 



response in each column .) 



English N=306S 



217 


A 


(90-100) 


40 


B 


(80-89) 


31 


C 


(70-79) 


6 


D 


(60-69) 


2 


F 


(Below 60) 


1 


No 


i grade 



Mathematics ^2960 



217 


A 


(90-100) 


30 


B 


(80-89) 


30 


C 


(70-79) 


11 


D 


(60-69) 


3 


F 


(Below 60) 


5 


No 


grade 



10. During the previous school year, how many people visited your classroom to talk about 
their jobs and the kind of work they do? For example, a businessman, mechanic, dietician, 
or lawyer. N=20 9? 

55 7. None 
16 1 

12 2 



2 5 

1 6 

0 7 

3 More than 7 



I 



I 

! 

i 




ERIC 

imiffiiffHHaaaa 



11. During the previous school year, how many school assemblies or large group meetings 
(not in the classroom but in your school or community) did you attend where people 
talked about their jobs and the kind of work they do? N-3069 

477c None 

17 1 

13 2 

8 3 

5 4 

“ 3 5 

1 6 

1 7 

6 More than 7 



12. During the previous school year, how many class trips did you take to observe work 
being performed? For example, places where goods were sold, products were made, 
and services were provided, such as a department store, manufacturing plant, or 
a bank. N=3094 



647. None 

1 ? 1 

9 2 

4 3 

2 4 

1 5 

1 6 

1 7 

L More than 7 
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j 13. During the previous school year, how many class trips did you take to places 

other than those types listed in Question 12? For example, cultural or science 
centers, such as a museum or a planetarium. N=3072 

I 

I 52 Z None 



t 

I- 

'( 
t 

1 

S ] More than 7 



23 1 

12 2 
7 3 

3 4 

2 5 

0 6 
0 7 



14. Do you plan to finish high school? ^3120 

95% Yes 
2 No 
? Uncertain 



15. What are your plans after high school? (You may circle more than one answer.) 

24 Z Marriage 
1C Travel 

9 Join the Armed Forces 
39 Get a job 

1 1 Go to a business or trade school 
^ 7 Go to a 2-year college 
? Sc Go to a 4-year college 

| 4 Other (Please specify) 

j 10 Uncertain 

l 

\ 

t 

16. Do you expect to have a full-time career some day? N=3116 

75% Yes 
5 No 

19 Uncertain 



1 7. Have you: 





Begun to think about a career? 


34% 


YES 


16% 


NO 




Considered several career possibilities? 


77 


YES 


23 


NO 


\ 


Selected a career? 


113 


YES 


58 


NO 
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1=3218 



N=2659 

N=2479 

N=2447 



18. Circle the three most important things you would look for in a career . N-3001 



28% Personal freedom 
62 Money 

8 Social service 

11 Leisure time 

27 Challenge 

* Social status/prestige 

10 Intellectual growth opportunities 

11 Type of fellow workers 

5 Ease of performance 

1 8 Security 

11 Physical safety 

6 Fringe benefits 

IS Amount ot training/education requirements 
20 Advancement opportunities 
IS Degree of responsibility 

IS Chance for creativity 



19. During the previous school year, how many times did you talk to a guidance or 
vocational counselor about what kind of work you could do while in school or 
after graduation from high school or college? (Circle a response in each cci imn .) 



Guidance Counselor 

N-3016 

00% Never 

18 i 
8 2 

1 3 

7 More than 3 times 

2 None aval (able 



Vocational Counselor 

N=2735 

70% Never 
9 1 
4 2 

2 3 

2 More than 3 times 
6 None available 



20. During the previous school year, how many times did you talk to state or com 
mercial employment service pe rsonnel about what kind of work you could do 
while in school or after graduation from high school or college? N=3076 



33% Never 
11 1 
4 2 

1 3 

More than 3 times 



21. During the previous school year, how many times did you talk to teachers about 
what kind of work you could do while in school or after graduation from high 
school or college? N=*3079 

S£% Never 
22 1 
11 2 
3 3 

More than 3 times 









22 . 



23. 



During the previous school year, how many times did you talk to your mother or 
father, or another adult in your household about what kind of work you could do 
while in' school or after graduation from high school or college? N=3075 

1 4 ft Never 

13 1 

13 2 

8 3 

£L More than 3 times 



How many different types of paying and nonpaying jobs have you had during the 
school day or part-time after school? For example, working as a salesclerk in 
two different stores should be counted as one type of job. (Circle a response in 
each column.) 





Paying n=2934 


Non-Paying N=£5S0 


ze% 


None 


64% None 


31 


1 


19 1 


16 


2 


6 2 


6 


3 


3 3 


: j 


More than 3 


3 More than 3 



24. How many different types of paying and non - paying jobs have you had during 
the summer? 





Paying n=2977 




Non-Paying & 


y i or 
c a 


None 


67% 


None 


36 


1 


16 


1 


16 


2 


6 


2 


5 


3 


2 


3 


12 


More than 3 


9 


More than 3 



25. 



How many different types of social service / volunteer jobs have you had either 
during the school year or during the summer? For example, working as a hospital 
aide in two different hospitals should be counted as one type of job. N=2881 

76% None 



17 

4 

2 



1 

2 

3 

More than 3 
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26. Are you: S=U1? (3gmf LEAg only> 

2% American Indian 
17 o!*c's; 

Z Mexican American 
0 Oriental 
0 Puerto Rican 
2 Spanish surname 
73 White 

2 Other (please specify) 



27. 



Is the head of your family a male or female? (The head of a family is often the 
father but it could be the mother or someone like a grandmother or uncle.) N-1896 

(Some LEAS only 

79% Male 
21 Female 



28. How far in school did the head of your family go? y=i88? (Some LEAe only) 



4% Grade 6 or less 
10 Grade 7 - 9 

10 Grade 10 -11 

34 Grade 12 

4 College 1 year 

7 College 2 years 

2 College 3 years 

8 College 4 years 

7 More than 4 years of college 

14 Uncertain 



29. Does your family get newspapers regularly? n= 1948 (Some LEAs only) 

6 c 7. Yes 

14 No 
1 Uncertain 



30. Does your family get magazines regularly? N=1952 (Some LEAe only) 
07% Yes 
30 No 
3 Uncertain 



31. Are there more than 25 books in your home? ^1932 ( So me LEAe only) 

93% Yes 
5 No 
2 . Uncertain 



32. Is there an encyclopedia in your home? Uml946 (Some LEAe only) 



Si CJ 
13 

1 



?A 



Yes 

No 

Uncertain 



PART II Directions: N-3218 

Please read each statement carefully. There are no right or 
wrong answers. Just check the box which best describes how 
you feel about each statement. 


Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion i 

3 


Disagree i 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Most people finish high school not knowing what kind of career 
they prefer. 


6 


14 % 


46 % 


20 % 


16 % 


2 % 


Students should be told about different jobs and job requirements 
during the study of every subject in every grade. 


7 


30 


40 


14 


10 


2 


"Career Education" is another name for vocational education. 


e 


8 


24 


43 


9 


2 


Elementary school is too early for a student to start thinking 
about career possibilities. 

! 


9 


16 


28 


13 


28 


11 


Every student should have at least one paying job before 
graduating from high school. 


10 


21 


40 


16 


9 


2 


Career education will be of greater long term value to boys 
than to girls. 


1 1 


11 


22 


26 


24 « 


14 


You don’t need a college degree to be a success. 


12 


19 


39 


19 


14 


7 


| A student’s choice of career can be changed by career 

| education in school. 


13 


14 


48 


25 


8 


2 


One can easily predict a child’s eventual career by looking at his 
j family’s ambitions for him and his father’s occupation. 


14 


4 


14 


22 


33 


23 


Visits from industrial chemists would create more interest in 
a chemistry class. 

f' 


1 5 


14 


41 


29 


10 


3 


[ Good high schools have a high percentage of students who go 

! to college. 

i 


16 


12 


37 


29 


14 


3 


; Every student should graduate from high school with a salable 

skill he can use on a job. 


17 


26 


45 


16 


8 


2 


Students going on to college should not make their career plans 
while in high school. 


16 


6 


12 


17 


36 


25 


Every high school graduate should be guaranteed either further 
education or immediate employment. 


19 


17 


28 


33 


14 


4 


A high school student should receive credit toward graduation 
for working as a: 

a) Camp counselor 


20 


11 


28 


22 


11 


3 


b) Gas station attendant 


21 


I 6 


22 


23 


17 


b 


c) Stock clerk 


22 


S 


2 1 


20 


1U 


6 


d) Teacher assistant 


23 


19 


Zb 


It 


4 


2 


e) Hospital volunteer 


24 


\16 


26 


16 


5 


o 


f) Political campaign worker 


25 


8 


25 


25 


10 


4 


g) Dental assistant 


26 


IS 


34 


16 


7 


2 


h) Sales clerF 


27 


. 10 


32 


20 


10 


2 


i) Any kind of work 


26 


IS 


20 


27 


13 


6 



"a 



f\ 



o 

ERIC 





Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agree 

2 


NO 

Opinion 

3 


r 

Disagree 

4 


Strongly 
Di sagree 

s 


j 

1 

i 


Elementary school would be better if centered around the world 
of work. 


20 


6% 


19% 


38 % 


24 % 


yor ‘ 
f to 


i 

i 


The school guidance department should carry the primary 
responsibility for career education. 


30 


9 


39 


33 


12 




i 


There are areas in the school program more important than 
career education that need our time, money, and effort. 


31 


9 


30 


34 


16 


5 


i 


An effective program of career education would lower the school 
dropout rate. 


32 


16 


39 


26 


10 


3 


i 

| 


Students should hold several kinds of jobs before leaving 
high school. 


33 


10 


33 


29 


19 


4 


\ 

\ 


Most high school graduates are not prepared to enter the 
business world. 


34 


12 


34 


25 


18 


5 


t 

i 


Guidance counselors don't know enough about career 
possibilities for students. 


35 


9 


20 


37 


22 


5 


i 

j 

1 


The present high school vocational education courses 
teach students enough about the world of work 


36 


6 


22 


36 


24 


7 


j 

i 


Elementary school students should have workmen, such as post* 
men, garment workers, and electricians, coming to school to talk 
about their jobs. 


37 


13 


37 


23 


16 


5 


f 

< 

t 

i 


Courses such as art and music would be damaged by including 
information about job possibilities in those fields.-. 


39 


S 


16 


27 


31 


IS 


1 


If schools were career-oriented, they would be useful r to more 
students. 


30 


IS 


41 


29 


7 


2 


i 

i 

j 


Most local business and professional people would help with 
a career program in the schools. 


40 


10 


42 


31 


8 


2 




Career education will cost money but will be a saving for 
society because of an increase in employment. 


41 


14 


40 


32 


7 


2 




State and Federal governments should pay the full cost of 
career education. 


42 


16 


30 


34 


11 


3 


i 


Our local community should pay for career education if the 
State and Federal governments cannot. 


43 


9 


28 


37 


14 


S 




Local residents would be eager to visit schools to talk to 
students about their jobs. 


44 


11 


37 


33 


10 


2 




Students who are good in history should be told about jobs 
in this field. 


45 


IS 


41 


23 


11 


3 


' 


Career education should be available to all students from 
kindergarten through grade 12. 


46 


13 


2 S 


25 


21 


10 



76 



i t 


Strongly 

Agree 

1 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion 

3 


Disagree 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

5 


Separate courses on career education would oe better than in- 
| corporating this subject into existing courses. 47 


9 % 


32% 


41 % 


9% 


2 % 


Foreign language teachers should teach about careers in their 
classes. 4 s 


8 


38 - 


26 


17 


4 


1 The ways mathematics can be used in jobs can be taught in a 

j few days in every mathematics course. 49 


10 


35 


24 


18 


4 


1 , As part of the high school program, students should be allowed 

to leave school during the day to work. 50 

i 


22 


35 


17 


12 


5 


Students should be permitted to miss regular classes in order 
to go on a field trip with another class. 51 


20 


36 


19 


14 


5 


Career education should be taught by special career education 
; teachers rather than by regular teachers. 52 


19 


36 


26 


9 


2 


j The quality of education would be raised by an emphasis on 

f jobs and work. 53 

l 

i 


12 


35 


38 


5 


2 


Career education is just another fad that will soon be forgotten, 
i 54 

l ' 


5 


8 


24 


29 


27 



\ 

'PART III 

| Directions: In this section we are interested in finding out 

what you know about the Career Education Program. Check 
one of the three boxes. 


True 

1 


False 

2 


Don't 

Know 

3 


| 1 know something about the Career Education Program. 

\ N-2964 55 


41 % 


28 % 


31 % 

i 


The Career Education Program will affect all students at all 
grades (Kindergarten-12). N-2969 se 

i 


26 


36 


1 

38 ! 


The Career Education Program will give every student a job 
skill before high school graduation. N-2942 57 


41 


24 


35 


| The Career Education Program will raise the career ambitions 

of all students. N-2943 ss 


54 


16 


20 


j The Career Education Program will help students make realistic 

j career choices. N-2944 59 


68 


8 


25 


The Career Education Program will not change high school 
vocational education courses. N-2922 60 


26 


24 


50 











o 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT CAREER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS? 



Your answers will help shape a new program that is taking place in several school systems 
throughout the country, including your own, 



Please use 20 minutes of your time to complete the form and return it to the principal s 
office. Of course, you do not have to respond to any item about which you feel reluctant. 



Please d^no^ sign your name. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 



PART I Directions: 



Please read each question carefully, then circle your answer to each question. The numbers 
next to the answers are for office use only. You can ignore them. 



1. What is your age? N=£134 





20 or under 


li 


20 - 24 


2L 


25-29 


14 


30- 34 


12 


35-39 


11 


40 • 44 


10 


45-49 


7 


50-54 


6 


55- 59 


4 


60 or over 



2. What is your sex? 11=2179 



35?. 

65 



Male 

Female 



3. How many children do you have? 11=2162 



41'.: 

is 

21 

12 

6 

3 

3 



None 

1 

2 

3 



More than 5 



<0 



INSIIIUTf. FOR EDUCATIONAL DCVLtOPMCNI 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, New York 1001 7 
212 686 8910 
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4. What is your highest level of education? N-3169 



T" High School 

3 Some College 

54 Bachelor's Degree 
38 Master's Degree 

7 Doctor's Degree 

2 Other (Please specify) 



5. Are you: N=2138 

American Indian 
16 Black 
2 Mexican American 
2 Oriental 

0 Puerto Rican 

1 Spanish surname 
78 White 

7 Other (Please specify) _ 



6 . Where do you teach? IS=2218 



oi 


Arizona 


14 


California 


S 


Colorado 


16 


Georgia 


13 


New Jersey 


16 


Michigan 



7. What is your position? 11=2169 

77 Central Office Staff 

0 District Office Staff 
84 Teacher 

3 Paraprofessional 

1 Principal 

1 Assistant Principal 

2 Librarian 
1 Nurse 

0 Audio-Visual Specialist 

3 Guidance Counselor (Guidance/Placement) 

5 Other (Please specify) 



8 . How many years have you worked in the field of education? H-2171 



~ Less than 1 year 
10 1*2 years 

22 3- 5 years 

27 6 - 10 years 

16 11-15 years 

10 16 - 20 years 

14 More than 20 years 



- 2 - 



9. How many years of full-time employment other than teaching have you had? N=3141 



347, None 

11 Less than 1 year 
16 1-2 years 

18 3-5 years 

11 6-10 years 

4 11-15 years 

2 16-20 years 

3 More than 20 years 



10. If you work in a school, what is the name of that school? 



11. If you work in a school, what grades does it Include ? (Circle all grades in that school.) N-3 128 

K 1 23456789 10 11 12 

% 42 41 40 40 40 39 38 28 25 28 24 24 25 

12. If you are a classroom teacher, circle all the grades you are currently teaching. (If you 

teach ungraded classes, circle the grades corresponding to the ages of your students.) N >3128 

K1 234567 89 10 11 12 

% 5 10 10 10 10 11 12 15 16 18 19 19 19 

13. If you are a classroom teacher, circle all the subjects you are currently teaching. ^2128 

■ J Z Elementary Self-Contained Classroom 
1 1 Art 

Business and Office Education 
/ Driver Education 

3 Foreign Languages 

9 Health Education 

2 Home Economics 

3 Industrial Arts 

21 Language Arts/Raadlng/English 

19 Mathematics 

7 Music 

11 Physical Education 

K Science 

19 Social Studies 

4 Special Education 

q Distributive Education 
1 Trades and Industry 

Q Vocational Agriculture 

5 Other (Please specify) 



— 3 — 
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14. If you are a classroom teacher, do you agree that courses in your subject area(s) or 
grade would be more meaningful and relevant if focused around career objectives? 

N-2653 

2QZ Strongly agree 
49 Agree 
26 No opinion 
24 Disagree 
2 Strongly disagree 



15. Since last September 1 , how many times have you received information about the new 
career education program in your school system from the following sources? (Circle a 
response in each column .) 











Newsletters 


Newspaper, Television 




Meetings 




Workshops 


or Brochures 


Radio Announcements 




N-2671 




N-2237 


N=2699 


N=2392 


Never 


uO/9 


Never 


74% 


Never 


2C% Never 




31 


1 


15 


1 


23 1 


17 


1 


18 


2 


5 


2 


23 2 


12 


2 


9 


3 


2 


3 


13 3 


8 


3 


17 


More than 


5 


More than 


22 More than 


15 


More than 




three 




three 


three 




three 



16. During the previous school year, how many people visited your classrooms to talk 
about their jobs and the kind of work they do? For example, a businessman, mec- 
hanic, dietician, or lawyer. S-2833 

f 

as;: None >' 

23 1 f. 

10 2 
7 v‘3 

3 4 

1 5 
1 6 
0 . 7 

2 More than 7 



17. 



During the previous school year, how many trips did your class(es) make to observe work 
being performed? For example, places where goods were sold, products were made, and 
services were provided, such as a department store, a manufacturing plant, or a bank. 



N—2797 



cr: 

16 

7 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

More than 7 ,■ 



18. During the previous school year, how many trips did your class(es) take to places 
other than those types listed in Question 17? For example, cultural or science 
centers, such as a museum or a planetarium. 11=2781 

Sii:“ None 
24 1 

12 2 
5 3 

2 4 

0 5 

0 6 

0 7 

1 More than 7 



PART II Directions: N-3218 

Please read each statement carefully. There are no right or 
wrong answers. Just check the box which best describes how 
you feel about each statement. 


Strongly 

Agree 

1 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion 

3 


Disagree 1 
4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Most people finish high school not knowing what kind of career 
they prefer. e 

f 


27% 


55 % 


47. 


13% 


0% 


Students should be told about different Jobs and job requirements 
during the study of every subject in every grade. 7 


24 


43 


6 


22 


3 


"Career Education" is another name for vocational education. 

8 


6 


30 


12 


41 


8 


Elementary school is too early for a student to start thinking 
about career possibilities. e 

[ 


5 


14 


5 


56 


18 


Every student should have at least one paying job before 
graduating from high school. 10 


19 


48 


13 


15 


2 


Career education will be of greater long term value to boys 

than to girls. 1 1 


3 


15 


7 


55 


18 


You don't need a college degree to be a success. 

’2 


34 


54 


3 


5 


2 


A student's choice of career can be changed by career 
education in school. 13 


17 


66 


10 


4 


1 


One can easily predict a child's eventual career by looking at his 
family's ambitions for him and his father's occupation. 14 

i 


1 


10 


8 


61 


18 


Visits from industrial chemists would create more interest in 
a chemistry class. is 


12 


57 


19 


8 


1 


Good high schools have a high percentage of students who go 
j to college. is 


7 


42 


23 


22 


2 


Every student should graduate from high school with a salable 
| skill he can use on a job. 17 


24 


49 


8 


15 


2 


Students going on to college should not make their career plans 
while in high school. is 


2 


9 


8 


62 


16 


Every high school graduate should be guaranteed either further 
education or immediate employment. is 


12 


36 


14 


28 


7 


A high school student should receive credit toward graduation 
for working as a: 

a) Camp counselor 20 


12 


48 


9 


' 9 


2 


b) Gas station attendant 21 


10 


44 


11 


10 


2 


c) Stock clerk 22 


11 


4 Y 


70 ' 


9 


2 


d) Teacher assistant 23 


14 


S3 


6 


6 


2 


e) Hospital volunteer 24 


__ 12 


51 


5 


? 


2 


f) Political campaign worker 2s 


10 


43 


12 


10 


3 


g) Dental assistant 26 


13 


52 


? 


0 


2 


h) Saies cierk 27 


11 


48 


9 


8 


2 


i) Any kind of work 28 


12 


39 


15 


16 


3 



o 
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Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agreo 

2 


NO 

Opinion 1 

3 


Disagree 1 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Elementary school would be better if centered around the world 
of work. 


29 


4 % 


28 % 


22 % 


26 % 


5% 


The school guidance department should carry the primary 
responsibility for career education. 


30 


4 


26 


18 


44 


6 


There are areas in the school program more important than 
career education that need our time, money, and effort. 


31 


7 


20 


26 


29 


2 


An effective program of career education would lower the school 
dropout rate. 


32 


18 


60 


12 


6 


1 


Students should hold several kinds of jobs before leaving 
high school. 


33 


7 


46 


22 


24 


1 


Most high school graduates are not prepared to enter the 
business world. 


34 


19 


62 


8 


8 


1 


Guidance counselors don't know enough about career 
possibilities for students. 


35 


14 


27 


20 


16 


1 


The present high school vocational education courses 
teach students enough about the world of work 


36 


1 


6 


24 


58 


10 


Elementary school students should have workmen, such as post- 
men, garment workers, and electricians, coming to school to talk 
about their jobs. 


37 


17 


62 


8 


8 


1 


Courses such as art and music would be damaged by including 
information about job possibilities in those fields. 


38 


1 


4 


8 


64 


21 


If schools were career-oriented, they would be useful to more 
students. 


39 


16 


60 


14 


7 


1 


Most local business and professional people would help with 
a career program in the schools. 


40 


8 


58 


24 


7 


0 


Career education will cost money but will be a saving for 
society because of an increase in employment. 


41 


12 


SO 


26 


8 


1 


State and Federal governments should pay the full cost of 
career education. 


42 


9 


20 


28 


26 


4 


Our local community should pay for career education if the 
State and Federal governments cannot. 


43 


4 


41 


21 


17 


2 


Local residents would be eager to visit schools to talk to 
students about their jobs. 


44 


8 


52 


28 


9 


1 


Students who are good in history should be told about jobs 
in this field. 


45 


12 


71 


9 


4 


1 


Career education should be available to all students from 
3 kindergarten through grade 12 . 


46 


1 ? 


51 


11 


16 


2 
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Strongly 

Agree 

1 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion 

3 


Disagree 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Separate courses on career education would be better than in- 
corporating this subject into existing courses. 47 


3% 


20 % 


18% 


49% 


7 % 


• Foreign language teachers should teach about careers in their 

classes. 48 

i 


9 


64 


17 


8 


1 


The ways mathematics can be used in jobs can be taught in a 
few days in every mathematics course. 48 


4 


29 


17 


40 


7 


j As part of the high school program, students should be allowed 

| to leave school during the day to work. so 

1 


12 


64 


11 


8 


1 


j 

j Students should be permitted to miss regular classes in order 

to go on a field trip with another class. si 


10 


53 


15 


16 


2 


1 \ 

j Career education should be taught by special career education 

teachers rather than by regular teachers. 52 


5 


23 


21 


43 


6 


The quality of education would be raised by an emphasis on 
jobs and work. 53 

\ 


9 


46 


25 


14 


2 


i Career education is just another fad that will soon be forgotten. 

j 54 


3 


8 


25 


45 


15 


{ 

PART III 

Directions: In this section we are interested in finding out 
what you know about the Career Education Program. Check 
I one of the three boxes. 

i 


True 

1 


False 

2 


Don't 

Know 

3 


1 

1 1 know something about the Career Education Program. 

J l* = Z 1 33 55 


72% 


11 % 


17 % 


The Career Education Program will affect all students at all 
grades (Kindergarten-12). 11=3136 se 


65 


8 


27 


i 

| The Career Education Program will give every student a job 

skill before high school graduation. 7i 1=3126 57 


31 


29 


40 


The Career Education Program will raise the career ambitions 
of all students. N=3127 58 


51 


16 


33 


The Career Education Program will help students make realistic 
career choices. N=3133 59 


74 


3 


23 


The Career Education Program will not change high school 
l vocational education courses. N=3122 so 


22 


30 


48 











HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT CAREER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS? 



Your answers will help shape a new program taking place in a number of schools throughout 
the country, including your own. 

Please use 20 minutes of your time to complete the form. If possible, answer the questions 
with your husband or wife'. If there are any questions which you do not want to answer, feel 
free to go on to the next item. 

When you have completed the form, please seal it in the attached envelope and give it to 
your child for return to the school. 

Please do not sign your name. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



PART I Directions: 

Please read each question carefully, then circle vour answer to the question. The numbers 
next to the answers are for office use only. You can ignore them. 



} 

I 



t 

\ 

i 

i 



i 



1 

l 



i 

t 



i 

i 



1. Whore do you live? A '=4096 

27 % Arizona 

22 California 

28 Colorado 

22 Georgia 

24 New Jersey 

7 Michigan 



2. What was yout total family income from all sources (wages of all family members, social 
security, pensions, bonuses, overtime, etc.) in 1971? N-3248 ( Some LEAe only) 



19:: 


$5,000 or 


less 


10 


$5,000 • 


6,999 


13 


$7,000 - 


8,999 


18 


$9,000 • 


11,999 


18 


$12,000- 


14,999 


13 


$15,000- 


19,999 


9 


$20,000 or more 



3. What is the age of the head of your household? N=3717 (Some LEAe only) 

20 or under 
S 20-24 

4 25-29 

16 30 - 34 

27 35 - 39 

24 40 • 44 

16 45 - 49 

10 50 - 54 

f 55-59 

3 60 or over 




INSTITUTE IOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
5? Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. New York 10017 
21 :* 686 8910 
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4. Is the head of your household: N=2?Q7 (Some LEAs only) 

American Indian 
12 Black 
8 Mexican American 
6 Oriental 
1 Puerto R lean 

4 Spanish surname 
64 White 

C Other (Please specify) 



5. How far in school did the head of your household go? N-366S (Some LEAs only) 

Grade 6 or less 
1Z Grade 7-9 

IS Grade 10 -11 

ZZ Grade 12 

7 College 1 year 

8 College 2 years 

Z Col lege 3 years 

7 College 4 years 

10 More than 4 years college 

1 Uncertain 



6. How many children do you have? H-4022 
- r •" None 

e i 

19 2 

25 3 

19 4 

12 5 

Is More than 5 



7. Have any of your children left school before graduating from high school? N-Z872 

1ZZ Yes 
67 No 



8. What public elementary school do the children in your neighborhood 
normally attend? 



9. Answer the following questions for your oldest school-age in the grades 
given below. N—286S 
a. Grade 

8 % 4 

10 5 

11 6 

8 7 

n 8 

10 9 

:: io 

ii 

IS 12 



b. Sex 11=2889 

SCZ Male 
SO Female 



c. ‘* 'hat are your hopes for this child? (You may circle more than one 

response.) A 1=4096 

27 % Marriage 

15 Travel 

i> Join the Armed Forces 

21 Get a job 

22 Go to a business or trade school 

1-1 Go to a 2-year college 

SC Go to a 4-year college 

11 Other (Please specify) 

7 Uncertain 



d. With whom have you discussed career plans for this child? 

(You may circle more than one response.) N=4096 

SO. Child 

28 Another parent 

9 T eacher 

7 Guidance Counselor 

2 Vocational Counselor 

2 Other school staff 

20 Friends 

£ Representatives of various careers 

■; Other children 

t; Other (Please specify) 

19 No one 



IV 



10. Since last September 1 , how many times have you received information about the new 
career education program in your school system from the following sources? (Circle a 
response in each column .) 



! 



\ 

! 



Meetings 


Newsletters 
or Brochures 


Newspaper, Television 
Radio Announcements 


N=S210 


N*3231 


N=30S9 


Never 


Never 


i\ " Never 


12 1 ‘ 


19 1 


10 1 


5 2 


9 2 


7 2 


2 3 


4 3 


5 3 


? More than 


4 More than 


10 More than 


three 


three 


three 



11. Who is completing this form? N-4012 

iZ'~. Mother 
19 Father 

21 Mother and Father together 

1 Adult male other than father 

2 Adult female other than mother 

2 Other (Please specify) 



I 



r. 

£ 

| 

l 

i 



u . 



i 



■i 



\ 

1 

4 



■a 






i 
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PART li Directions: N=4096 

Please read each statement carefully. There are no right or 
wrong answers. Just check the box which best describes how 
you feel about each statement. 


Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion 1 

3 


Disagree 1 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Most people finish high schooi not knowing what kind of career 
they prefer. 


6 


23 % 


56% 


5% 


12 % 


1 % 


Students should be told about different jobs and job requirements 
during the study of every subject in every grade. 


7 


30 


42 


7 


16 


2 


"Career Education" is another name for vocational education. 


8 


8 


42 


21 


18 


2 


Elementary school is too early for a student to start thinking 
about career possibilities. 


9 


10 


26 


5 


44 


10 


Every student should have at least one paying job before 
graduating from high school. 


10 


28 


46 


8 


11 


2 


Career education will be of greater long term value to boys 
than to girls. 


11 


9 


26 


10 


39 


10 


! You don’t need a college degree to be a success. 

1 


12 


17 


49 


7 


16 


6 


j A student’s choice of career can be changed by career 

; education in school. 

i 


13 


10 


59 


16 


7 


2 


One can easily predict a child’s eventual career by looking at his 

j family’s ambitions for him and his father’s occupation. 

1 

i 


14 


3 


11 


8 


53 


20 


Visits from industrial chemists would create more interest in 
j a chemistry class. 

i 


15 


13 


55 


19 


7 


1 


! Good high schools have a high percentage of students who go 

! to college. 


16 


15 


48 


18 


13 


1 


; Every student should graduate from high schooi with a salable 

skill he can use on a job. 


17 


24 


51 


7 

f 


12 


1 


Students going on to college should not make their career plans 
while in high school. 


18 


4 


11 


8 


56 


16 


Every high school graduate should be guaranteed either further 
education or immediate employment. 


19 


17 


35 


14 


23 


6 


A high schooi student should receive credit toward graduation 
for working as a: 

a) Camp counselor 


20 


7 


27 


9 


12 


3 


b) Gas station attendant 


21 


4 


18 


9 


16 


3 


*■ c) Stock clerk 


22 


~~ 5 


' 22 


0 


13 


3 


d) Teacher assistant 


23 


~ii 


35 


5 


7 


•T 

u 


e) Hospital volunteer 


24 


T" 


30 * 


0 


8 


o 

» 


f) Political campaign worker 


25 


' 6 


21 


9 


13 


4 


g) Dental assistant 


26 


1 8 


30 


6 


0 


2 


h) Sales clerk 


27 


6 


24 


9 


12 


2 


i) Any kind of work 


28 


13 


24 


11 


17 


4 





Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion ( 

3 


| i 

Disagree ( 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

5 


Elementary school would be better if centered around the world 
of work. 


29 


5% 


22% 


21 % 


28 % 


6% 


The school guidance department should carry the primary 
responsibility for career education. 


30 


7 


29 


22 


22 


2 


There are areas in the school program more important than 
career education that need our time, money, and effort. 


31 


9 


28 


25 


26 


2 


An effective program of career education would lower the school 
dropout rate. 


32 


18 


62 


12 


8 


3 


Students should hold several kinds of jobs before leaving 
high school. 

t 


33 


8 


40 


17 


26 


2 


Most high school graduates are not prepared to enter the 
business world. 


34 


19 


54 


9 


11 


1 


Guidance counselors don't know enough about career 
possibilities for students. 


35 


11 


21 


22 


16 


1 


The present high school vocational education courses 
| teach students enough about the world of work 


36 


2 


12 


25 


44 


9 


! Elementary school students should have workmen, such as post 

men, garment workers, and electricians, coming to school to talk 
i about their jobs. 


37 


14 


49 


12 \ 


16 


2 


i Courses such as art and music would be damaged by including 

• information about job possibilities in those fields. 


38 


2 


12 


25 


44 


9 


t 

• if schools were career-oriented, they would be useful to more 

i students. 

j 


39 


15 


52 


16 


8 


1 


\ Most local business and professional people would help with 

j: a career program in the schools. 


40 


10 


50 


22 


8 


1 


Career education will cost money but will be a saving for 
j society because of an increase in employment. 


41 


14 


49 


21 


8 


1 


State and Federal governments should pay the full cost of 
career education. 

i 


42 


14 


22 


22 


20 


4 


Our local community should pay for career education if the 
j State and Federal governments cannot. 

j- 


43 


6 


25 


26 


19 


5 


j Local residents would be eager to visit schools to talk to 

i students about their jobs. 

i! 


44 


8 


42 


29 


12 


1 


j Students who are good in history should be told about jobs 

I, in this field. 


45 


12 


60 


12 


7 


1 


\ Career education should be available to all students from 

\ kindergarten through grade 12. 

i 


46 


12 


26 


12 


27 


4 
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Strongly 

Agree 

i 


Agree 

2 


No 

Opinion 

3 


Disagree 

4 


Strongly 

Disagree 

s 


Separate courses on career education would be better than in- 
corporating this subject into existing courses. 


47 


7 % 


24 % 


24 % 


23 % 


2 % 


Foreign language teachers should teach about careers in their 
classes. 


48 


8 


50 


17 


16 


2 


The ways mathematics can be used in jobs can be taught in a 
few days in every mathematics course. 


49 


5 


29 


17 


34 


6 


As part of the high school program, students should be allowed 
to leave school during the day to work. 


50 


8 


40 


11 


27 


8 


Students should be permitted to miss regular classes in order 
to go on a field trip with another class. 


51 


6 


32 


16 


21 


7 


Career education should be taught by special career education 
teachers rather than by regular teachers. 


52 


15 


42 


17 


17 


2 


The quality of education would be raised by an emphasis on 
jobs and work. 


53 


10 


46 


21 


12 


2 


Career education is just another fad that will soon be forgotten. 


54 


2 


5 


24 


43 


18 



PART III 

Directions: In this section we are interested in finding out 
what you know about the Career Education Program. Check 
one of the three boxes. 


True 

1 


False 

2 


Don't 

Know 

3 


1 know something about the Career Education Program. 

11=3790 55 


40 % | 


20 % 


40 % 


The Career Education Program will affect all students at all 
grades (Kindergarten-12). 11=3717 56 


33 


22 


45 


The Career Education Program will give every student a job 
skill before high school graduation. 11=3711 57 


37 


22 


41 


The Career Education Program will raise the career ambitions 
of all students. 11=2715 ? j8 


57 


13 


30 


The Career Education Program will help students make realistic 
career choices. 11=3747 59 


72 


3 


25 


The Career Education Program will not change high school 
vocational education courses. 11=3702 60 


29 


20 


51 


• 
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INSTITUTE EOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

58 VANDERBILT AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 
818-686-8910 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Administrators of CCEM Pupil, Parent and Staff 

Attitude Instruments 

FROM: Henry M. Brickell 

Carol B. Aslanian 

DATE: January 14, 1972 

CONCERNING: Administration of CCEM Attitude 

Instruments Week of January 17, 1972 



Attached is the final draft of the instructions we will be sending you 
for this task. This is to give you a preview of the instructions to 
be included with the shipment of questionnaires during the week of 
January 17. ALL SHIPMENTS FOR THIS SURVEY TO AND FROM THE LEA TO 
IED WILL BE MADE BY EMERY AIR FREIGHT. 

Please telephone us immediately in New York if you have questions 
about these procedures. (We realize there are many alternatives we 
might have used. But if you find the method to be reasonable and 
satisfactory, we would be grateful if you could use it as indicated. 

We will of course make changes if you find it erroneous or inoperable.) 

Please use your best professional judgement in making on-site changes 
in these procedures to meet local conditions in a particular school at 
a particular time. What we are most concerned about is that classrooms 

be chosen by some random method and that we get an 80 percent response 

rate so as to assure 500 usable returns from each population. This 
will be difficult, we know. We are relying on classroom teachers to 
give us active cooperation. Without it, the survey cannot succeed. 

The timetable must be met. Otherwise we cannot meet CVTE's deadline 
for a crucial progress report to USOE on February 15. These data 
are intended for inclusion in that report. Therefore, any questionnaires 
not received by the date indicated cannot be included in the data pro- 
cessing. We regret this short timetable and will try to allow a better 

schedule in the future. Dealing with the LEA reactions to the attitude 
instruments took far longer than we had allowed. 

We are, once again, deeply grateful for your cooperation. 



AN AEFILIATE OF EDUCATIONAL TlSgjl£ SERVICE 



TIMETABLE 



January 18 



IED ships instruments to LEAs through 
Emery Air Freight Corporation 



January 19— 20 ; - LEAs receive instruments from IED 

January 20 - ' LEAs complete distribution of instruments 

to schools 

January 28 - LEAs complete collection of instruments 

^ - from schools 

January 28 - LEAs complete shipment of the data 

! through Emery Air Freight Corporation 



I.M 



SHIP BY EMERY AIR FREIGHT 

RETURN INSTRUMENTS TO: 
ISIS 

3508 Market Street 
' Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 



INSTITUTE EOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE. NEW YORK.. N Y. 10017 
212-686-8910 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Administrators of CCEM Pupil, Parent and Staff Attitudes Inventories 

FROM: Henry M. Brickcll and Carol Aslanian 

DATE: January 14, 1972 

SUBJECT: -Instructions for administration of CCEM Attitude Instruments to 
pupils, parents, and professional staff in six LEAs. 

Week of January 17, 1972. 

* * * * * 

Below are instructions to guide you in conducting this survey. We 
have tried to include all necessary information. If there are questions, 
please telephone us in New York. 

As indicated elsewhere, it is essential that we meet the timetable 
for this survey because of CVTE's important February 15 report to USOE. 
Data from this survey will be included in that report and will, of 
course, be sent to you immediately after February 15. 

There are seven separate populations to be questioned: 

1. Pupils in grades 4-6 . We want 500 usable responses. Assuming an 

average of 25 pupils per classroom and an 80% response rate, we will 
receive an average of 20 responses per classroom. Thus we are 

asking for a randomly drawn sample of 25 classrooms (20 x 25 = 500). 

2. Pupils in grades 7-12 . We want 500 usable responses. Assuming an 

average of 25 pupils per classroom and an 80% response rate, we will 
receive an average of 20 response per classroom. Thus we are 

asking for a randomly drawn sample of 25 classrooms (20 x 25 * 500) . 

3. Parents of pupils in Rrades 4-6 . We want 500 usable responses. 
Assuming an average of 25 pupils per classroom and an 807. response 
rate, we will receive an average of 20 responses per classroom. 

Thus we are asking for a randomly drawn sample of 25 classrooms 
(20 x 25 = 500). 
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4. Parents of pupils in grades 7-12 . We want 500 usable responses. 
Assuming an average of 25 pupils per classroom and an 80% response 
rate, we will receive an average of 20 responses per classroom. 

Thus we are asking for a randomly drawn sample of 25 classrooms 
(20 x 25 = 500). 

5. CCEM schools professional staff . The school staff includes teachers 
administrators, librarians, guidance counselors, nurses, specialists 
and all other professionally certified positions. This, of course, 
would exclude the sccretarial/clerical and maintenance personnel. 
PLEASE INCLUDE ALL PARAPROFESSIONALS AND ALL SCHOOL AIDES. We ire 
seeking a 100% return. 

6. "Area" Office/"District" Office/Central Office administrators. 

We want approximately 10 administrators (fewer if there are not that 
many in the system) between CCEM school principals and the super- 
intendents of schools whose decisions could influence the outcome 
of the CCEM project. This should include key personnel in the 
administrative office of the "Area" or "District" in which the CCEM 
schools are located. Please use your professional judgment in 
selecting a representative sample. We are seeking a 100% response. 

7. CCEM school building principals . An additional questionnaire for 
all building principals asks for 7 items of demographic information. 



Color Coding of Attitude Inventories 

For ready identification, the inventories are color coded as 
follows: 



Inventory 


Color 


Pupils in grades 4-6 


Pink 


Pupils in grades 7-12 


Yellow 


Parents 

(all parent inventories 
arc individually packed 
in scalable envelopes) 


Green 


Professional Staff 


Blue 


School Principal's Quest. 


White 
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Packaging of Attitude Inventories 

Inventories will arrive in your 
in the manner listed below: 

Inventory 

Pupils in grades 4-6 



Pupils in grades 7-12 



Parents of pupils in 
grades 4-6 



Parents of pupils iu 
grades 7-12 



CCEM school building 
principals 



office as packaged by the printer 



Packaging 

Packed in envelopes containing 
35 questionnaires each (allows 
an average of 10 extra question- 
naires per class, assuming an 
average of 25 pupils per class- 
room) . CLASSROOM PACKETS ARE 
NOT ORGANIZED BY SCHOOLS. They 
must be counted out according 
to the QUOTA SHEET. 

Packed in envelopes containing 
35 questionnaires each (allows 
an average of 10 extra question- 
naires per class,' assuming an 
average of 25 pupils per class- 
room) . q. ASS ROOM PACKETS ARE 
NOT ORGANIZED BY SCHOOLS. They 
must be counted out according 
to the QUOTA SHEET. 

Each of the classrc^ri packets 
mentioned above contains 35 
parent inventories, e,ach al- 
ready inserted into .its own 
sealable envelope (allows an 
average of 10 extra question- 
naires per class, assuming an 
average of 25 pupils per class- 
room) . 

Each of the classroom packets 
mentioned above contains 35 
parent inventories, each al- 
ready inserted into its own 
sealable envelope (allows an 
average of 10 extra question- 
naires per class, assuming an 
average of 25 pupils per class- 
room. 

A stack of School Principal's 
Questionnaires for principals 
in CCEM schools REGARDLESS OF 
WHETHER SAMPLE CLASSROOMS HAVE 
BEEN DRAWN FROM THOSE SCHOOLS. 
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CCEM schools professional A stack of professional staff 

staff questionnaires is included. 

THEY ARE NOT ORGANIZED BY 

( SCHOOL. The correct number 

! must be counted out for the 

professional staff (plus all 
parapro fessionals and school 

! aides) in every CCEM school 

! REGARDLESS OF WHETHER SAMPLE 

| CLASSROOMS HAVE BEEN DRAWN 

i FROM THOSE SCHOOLS. 

; Area Office/District Enough professional staff 

Office/Central Office questionnaires are included 

j Administrators and to allow distribution to 

Supervisors approximately 10 administra- 

. tors and supervisors (above 

l the level of school principals) 

s whose decisions could influence 

i the outcome of the project. 

i 

| Drawing the Sample * 

i . ■ ’ ‘ 

| Pupils in Grades 4-6 and Grades 7-12 

| 1. Take the QUOTA SHEET and locate the quota of classroom teachers 

| to be drawn from the first school on that sheet. 

| 2. Get a list--any list in any order~~of the classroom teachers 

i in that school. Leave out librarians, counselors, and others 

I without regular classes. LIST ONLY THE TEACHERS IN THOSE 

I GRADES SHOWN ON THE QUOTA SHEET. 



y 
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Use your professional judgment in deciding how to sample 
classrooms in non-graded, team teaching, or other unconven- 
tional arrangements. We want to distribute questionnaires 
to 625 pupils with an 80 percent response so as to get 500 
usable returns. 

3. Look at the list of RANDCM NUMBERS, 

(There are many ways of taking a random sample, of course. We 
picked one we hoped you would find simple and convenient. If 
for some reason you are not able to use this method in a parti- 
cular school, use your professional judgment in drawing the 
needed number of classes randomly and advise us of your method 
so that we can repeat it in writing up the procedures,) 

39 
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FOR Jl'NIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, LIST ONLY THE HOMEROOM 
TEACHERS (if no "homerooms” are designated, list the teachers 
of the classes in which attendance is taken for the purpose of 
computing daily attendance figures for local and state records'!. 




A. Starting at the top, move down your list of classroom teachers 
until you reach name if 13 (the first of the RAN DOM NUMBERS) . 
Include this teacher in the sample and cross his name and num- 
ber off the list so it won't be picked again. 

In elementary schools particularly, you may get 
fewer than 15 teachers. If so, go back to the 
top of your teacher list and continue counting 
until you have counted 15 names. 

Continue counting down the list until you reach name #19 (the 
second of the RANDOM NUMBERS). Include this teacher and cross 
his name and number off the list. 

In some instances, you will get to the bottom of 
the teacher list before drawing enough teachers. 

Simply go back to the top of your teacher list as 
often as necessary to fill the quota of classrooms. 

Continue down the list, selecting teachers corresponding to the 
RANDOM NUMBERS until you have drawn the quota of classrooms 
from that school. 



Parents of pupils in grades 4-6 and grades 7-12 

1. The parent samples are drawn automatically with the pupil 
samples. 



CCEM schools professional staff 
1. We are seeking 100%. 



"Area" Office/"Dlstrlct" Office/Central Office administrators and 
Supervisors 

1. We want approximately 10. 

CCEM school building principals 
1. We are seeking 100%. 
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Distributing the Attitude Inventories 

1. Deliver a classroom packet to each teacher drawn in the sample. 

When possible, deliver the packet to the teacher personally 
and say a few words about the project. We are deeply grateful 
to these teachers for their cooperation and are tptally depen- 
dent on them for reminding children to return their forms and 
to collect parent forms . We arc counting on an 80 percent 
response to fill our sample cells. We know that 80 percent is 
extremely high for parents, especially given the short time- 
table, and we. must rely on teachers to get this high rate from 
parents. ' 

2. Deliver a set of inventories for each member of the professional 
staff in each CCEM school. ARRANGE FOR ANONYMOUS RESPONSES. 

This may be done by placing a slotted drop box in a convenient 
location or by using any other arrangement appropriate for a 
particular school. 

Staff inventories go to each CCEM school, EVEN IF NONE OF ITS 
CLASSROOMS HAVE BEEN DRAWN IN THE PUPIL/PARENT SAMPLE. (This 
applies to some LEAs in which our random sampling of schools 
omitted certain buildings.) 

3. Deliver the School Principal's Questionnaire to every CCEM 
school principal EVEN IF NONE OF ITS CLASSROOMS HAVE BEEN 
DRAWN IN THE PUPIL/PARENT SAMPLE. This will yield basic 
data on enrollment by grade level in each CCEM school (which 
we need for many purposes later) and will also show the 
demographic characteristics of schools omitted from the sample. 



4. Deliver professional staff inventories to approximately ten 
members of the Area Office/District Office/Contral Office 
administrative staff, using any procedure you see fit (mail, 
meetings, etc.). Arrange for these administrators to be 
anonymous in their responses if you think that is what they 
would prefer. 



COMPLETE ALL DELIVERIES BY 5:00 P.M. ON JANUARY 20. 

We know this will be difficult and will have to be 
organized in advance. But if all instruments can 
be distributed by 5:00 P.M. on January 20, teachers 
can give them to children on January 21 and parents 
can have the forms over the weekend. This may 
raise the parent response rate. Moreover, it will 
give the schools one full week to complete the col- 
lection of the inventories. 
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Checking on Progress 

Please use your professional judgment in deciding how to assure 
that the survey goes off on schedule. If possible, check with school 
principals on or about January 25 to make certain that questionnaires 
have been distributed. 

* Collecting the Inventories 

Deadlines are given in the instructions to all participants. 

Please notify principals that these deadlines must be honored and ex- 
plain when and how you will collect the inventories. Do the same for 
j the 10 administrators and supervisors not in the CCEM schools. 

i • ' • ’ ■ ■ ■’ ' ' . : 

j ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Make a plan for collecting all inventories early enough on January 
l 28 to allow Emery Air Freight to pick up your entire shipment on that 

day. 
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Shipping Questionnaires for Data Processing - DEADLINE: January 28 

The timetable allows you very little time for collecting, packing, 
and shipping questionnaires for data processing. You may need to make 
special arrangements to make sure that you can both collect and ship 
all questionnaires on January 28. Shipping labels are included with 
the Attitude Inventories. 

QUESTIONNAIRES NOT INCLUDED IN THIS SHIPMENT CANNOT BE PROCESSED 
FOR DATA ANALYSIS. 



IMPORTANT : SEPARATE ALL QUESTIONNAIRES BY SCHOOL 

WHEN SHIPPING. 

INCLUDE THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S QUES- 
TIONNAIRE WITH EACH SCHOOL PACKET TO ACT AS AN 
IDENTIFYING LABEL. 
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SHIP ON JANUARY 28 BY EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


I 


RETURN INSTRUMENTS TO: 




ISIS 




3508 Market Street 


! 0 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
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